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FALL BLOOMI 


Here at last is the flower that will be the 
pride of your whole garden—the amazing 
new FALL BLOOMING IRIS, BLACK MAGIC. 
Its startling and unusual beauty and texture 


stalks in fall, with several gorgeous blooms 
to each stalk—a truly remarkable flower, and 
low-priced—but supply is limited! 


FREE See the new Black Magic 


(PLANTING TIME EARLY FALL), 


stop all who see it. A deep, smoky blue- 
violet, with heavy, satin-like petals, the new 


Black Magic produces more flowers in 
SEPTEMBER than ordinary iris do in the 
regular season—and it also blooms profusely 
in May! Called the finest fall blooming iris in 
existence, each Black Magic produces 3 to 6 


and all the latest, best novelties for fall plant- 
ing and all your old favorites in the big, 
colorful new Kellogg Garden Beauty Book— 
packed with big values! Send for your FREE 
copy TODAY! 


Still Time to Plant if You Write at Once! Use Coupon! 
rR. M. KELLOGG CO. « Box 2532 «© THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
Send me FREE Fa!l Catalog showing special offer on Black Magic Fall Blooming Iris and other 
interesting offers. 
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Tells You What You 
Want To Know 


A PREVIEW —Something to 
start on. 

THE ART OF GROWING 
PLANTS. Anyone who loves 
plants can succeed. 


THE VALUE OF SOLU- 
TION CULTURES. Simple 
tools. Better control. Chemi- 
cals cheaper. No pests. Sand, 
cinder, water culture, etc. 
THE PLANT, LIVING AND 
GROWING. Functions of 
roots, stems, leaves. How the 
chemicals work. 


NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 
AND METHODS. Ready- 
mixed chemicals. Mixing your 
own. Formulas. Equipment. 
Sub-irrigation, etc. 


SEEDLINGS AND CUT- 
TINGS. Proper air, moisture, 
temperature. Sterilizing sand 
or ashes. Nutrient spraying. 
Fine root growth and no 
damping-off diseases, etc. 


PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 
Selection and culture of foli- 
age, flowering and bulbous 
plants. 


ENVIRONMENT OF THE 
PLANT. Light control. Arti- 
ficial light. Humidity, tem- 
perature, nutrient require- 
ments, etc. 


ADVANCED CHEMICAL 
GARDENING. History, Os- 
mosis. Hydroponics, tray cul- 
ture, soilless culture. Tasco 
salt and four-sale solutions. 


Molecular solutions. Concen- 
trations. Measuring, testing. 
Equipment, etc., etc. 
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EVERY STEP 
MADE EASY 


by state government experts 


Chemical gardening grows 
fruits and vegetables, 


fine, abundant flowers, 
largely independent of weather 
conditions. It prolongs the growing season, utilizes 
““waste’’ space, is cleaner, controls growth exactly, 
eliminates soil pests, often costs less. Full directions 
for making your own equipment from common house- 
hold articles and mixing solutions from simple in- 
gredients. No knowledge of chemistry required. Forty- 
two photographs, 19 line drawings, eight color photos, 
many germination tables and formulas, 272 pages, 
bound in rich green cloth, with genuine gold stamp- 
ing. Written by Charles H. Connors, Ph.D., Professor 
of Ornamental Horticulture, Rutgers University and 
Ornamental Horticulturist, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Victor A. Tiedjens, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Vegetable Gardening, College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University and Associate Oleri- 
culturist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


For the Soil Gardener, too 


All the advice on plant nutrition applies also to gar- 
dening in soil, Many. invaluable hints for improving 
the yie:d of your conventional soil garden. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The coupon brings CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR 
THE AMATEUR postpaid for a week’s FREE EX- 
AMINATION. After a week, return _it or send only 
$1.95 (plus the few cents poss’ This book is the 
last word in chemical gardening. Send today and get 
started in this thrilling new hobby at once! 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 919, 50 West 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
Publishers of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


E FREE — Mail this coupon NOW! 


Copyright 1939 William H, Wise & Company 


INDOORS 


WI ae 


Gorgeous Flowers and Delicious 
Vegetables in Profusion from 


Simple “Nutrient Solutions’ 


VERY progressive amateur gardener has been waiting for 
this book. You've read the recent startling mews ac- 
counts of flowers and vegetables bearing extra large and 

lovely blooms, huge and luscious fruit—without using 

so much as an ounce of soil! You may have thought the 
process must be quite technical, too complicated for you. 

Such is not the case if you follow the simple guides pre- 

sented with crystal clarity in this marvelous book just pub- 

lished. Here is a new, thrilling hobby opened up for you. 

By this fascinating new method of chemical gardening 

your plants feed on simple, easily prepared solutions 
instead of soil. You can plant your things in sand 
or cinders or simply in water, indoors or outdoors. 
Then you provide just the elements each plant needs— 
and the results are astounding. Every plant, even in 
soil, absorbs food elements only iv solution; it cannot 
use dry minerals. With the new chemical gardening 
you aid nature by providing everything in solution to 
start with. 


No Japanese Beetles or Other Soil Pests 


In chemical gardening, because you use no soil, you 
can have no soil pests! Nor weeds! And your plants 
get plenty of needed air at the roots because there is 
no soil to become sun-baked and crusted. You can 
grow many plants indoors, on porches or roofs, with 
only occasional sun exposure and even foil the flying 
insects that attack leaves and blooms. 


» 


. 
4 . 
: WM. H. WISE & CO. _ . 
. Dept. 919, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. « 
be Send a copy of CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR THE AMATEUR by 
® Professors Connors and Tiedjens, 272 pages, illustrated, postpaid for a ss 
: week’s FREE EXAMINATINON. I will return it or send $1.95 (plus : 
e the few cents postage). e 
bad . 
~ Name . 
bad fe 
® Address - 
. * 
. OO ccc ° ate 20. State > 
. - 
= P.S.: If the price, $1.95, accompanies this, we will stand postage, you 8 
s save it Money back at once if not delighted. 4 
z Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 75c extra : 
"SS REESE SSS eee eee ee 
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PEONY 
SPECIAL 


A DeLuxe Collection 
of Six Varieties 


8.25 VALUE 5 00 


We are offering this De Luxe Collection at a price 
you can afford to pay. All our peonies are from 
young stock and these Varieties are from a field of 





The above 6 PEONIES $ & .00 
POSTAGE PREPAID—ONLY. . 


FREE SPECIAL OFFER 


In all orders received before October 
Ist, we will include FREE one 
Peony LORCH—a pure snow white 
flower with lemon and cream center 
retals and rose fragrance. A really | 
fine, but little known Peony with a 
rating of 8.7. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
ON AQUILEGIA 


RICHARDS GARDEN Seedlings are famous for 
their high quality and sold at about one-fifth of, the 
price of teanaiaanad plants. Here’s a Special ‘‘Get 
Acquainted’’ Offer: 


$2.30 VALUE for only $2.00 


two year old stock—the finest grown. 
9.0 June Day-old rcose-pink.. we ccees “eH $2.00 
9.8 Kelway’s Glorious-creamy white. . aor . §.50 
8.8 Mons Martin Canuzac-darkest peony 1.00 
9.2 Mrs. C. S. Minot-pink ; ‘ 1.50 
9.5 Mrs. Edward Harding—white....... F 75 
9.2 Philippe Rivoire—red . si saretats .. $50 
Regular List Price...... ih oneee ileic e 


Per doz. 
Crimson Star, long spurred red with violet center... §$.55 
Talisman, long spurred red with yellow center...... 55 
Dobbies Imperial Hybrids, long spu.reu eee 55 
Mrs. Scott Elfiott, long spurred. _ .55 
Rainbow Mixture, long spurred oe wets -55 
Mrs. Nichols, large blue, New....... ee .55 
MI ns ose bb 'b.d 6c 60 sie 6 6'cein-6 6600.00: 55 


Snow Queen (Candidissima) ‘pure white, long spurred "75 





Bamber Gist OOF Geb. . ccc ccccccsc ‘ . $4.60 


Six each of all of the above prepaid (48 plants) for $2.00 
12 each of all of the above prepaid (96 plants) for 3.50 


DELPHINIUMS 


The world’s most famous VETTERLE & REINELT 
strains Pacific Hybrids. Will bloom first year. Beau- 
tiful colors—white, light blue, dark blue, pastel 
shades and mixed. Strong, straight, hardy, wiry 
spikes 3 to 5 feet high. Dine resisting foliage. 
Large luxurient flowers 2 to 3 inches in diameter 
——mostly double. Guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. 


Per dozen postpaid 


— ... $1.00 
One dozen each of all 5 


shades postpaid. (60 plants) . $4.00 
IF YOU ARE COMING TO MICHIGAN, BE SURE 
TO VISIT US. WE ARE 14 MILES NORTH OF 
KALAMAZOO ON JU. §S. 131. YOU WILL SEE 


THIRTY THOUSAND OF THE PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
IN BLOOM. 


PYRETHRUMS 


The outstanding new ROBINSON'S Hybrids 
in the rose and pink shades—per dozen 
postpaid ..... eee ee eee 

Red and scarlet shades per dozen postpaid.... 75c 

SPECIAL—One dozen each of this wonderful 
strain of PYRETHRUM postpaid for only.$1.00 

Our NEW CATALOG which is now ready, lists 

and describes 160 Varieties of other seedlings, 60 


Varieties of Peonies and 30 Varieties of Phlox. 
Send for it today. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND” 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


6 rane are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltatre’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Zinc Labels 
To the Editor: 
te the subject of garden labels an end- 


less sermon could be written, but right 
away it can be said that all labels unless 
they are strong and have a stem that can 
be sunk 8 or more inches, are utterly use- 
less in the average garden, as either they 
get pulled out at cleaning up time, es- 
pecially in a garden like my own that 
is deluged with Oak leaves, or frost heaves 
them out and they go astray or are 
gathered up with the salt hay in the 
spring, if such is used. 

The only label stem that resists frost 
is stiff wire, but the hanging metal tags 
on these are unreadable without handling. 
The strip sheet zine labels are all right if 
cut sufficiently long, but they bend easily. 
The least expensive and most satisfactory 
label [ have used is the stamped out 
pattern with V stem and oval at top for 
writing upon. But I have long since ceased 
to use acid ink as after a season, the label 
blackens and the writing is undecipherable 
unless wetted. Moreover, it is impossible 
to remove the writing to permit re-use 
without putting them on an emery stone. 

I paint new and old zine labels with 
good aluminum paint and then write with 
India ink. This is permanent unless rubbed 
while wet, and if the label is needed again 
a fresh coat of paint is easily applied. The 
paint never dulls and the writing is clear 
at all times. I use a ball point pen. Be- 
ware of galvanized steel labels; in two or 
three seasons they rust and the name is 
gone unless well coated with aluminum 
beforehand. I have about 1,000 of stamped 
labels in use and have found nothing I 
can make or buy to beat them.—T, A. 
Weston, (N. J.) 


Birds Fed Winter and Summer 
To the Editor: 


WAS extremely interested in the article 

in your January issue by Robert B. 
Sewell, and it gave me the idea that some 
of your readers might be interested in my 
experiences with bird feeding. 

Last winter was our first spent in the 
country in the small town of Woodbridge 
just outside of New Haven, Conn. I have 
always loved birds (excepting English 
sparrows and_ starlings) and my first 
thought when cold weather came was to 
find a place to feed them, the nearer the 
house the better. 

There is a 16-foot Red Pine growing just 
outside the south window of our living- 
room. Its lower branches have not been 
cut off, and being on the sheltered side of 
the house, it affords wonderful protection 
from wind and snow. It seemed an ideal 
spot to which to attract the birds, and has 
certainly proved so. 

[ first placed a wire suet rack on the 
trunk opposite’ the window, almost within 
reach. Then, I attached a shelf to the 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly 


page of the magazine in which the item 


window for mixture of three parts wild 
bird seed to two of sunflower seed. 

Well, without meaning to, I proved that 
birds do not need to be gradually lured to 
the window sill. From the minute that I 
put out the food, we have had a continu- 
ous procession of birds from daylight until 
dark. Rarely can we look out of the win- 
dow without seeing several birds of one 
species or another, either on the window 
shelf, in the tree, or on the ground. 

Chickadees are, of course, the most nu- 
merous, and the tamest. Next in number 
are the white throated sparrows with sev- 
eral tree sparrows, juncos, and a few fox 
sparrows. Three times a day the nuthatches 
and woodpeckers come. They are not con- 
tinuous eaters, as are the other birds. Last 
fall we had a small flock of ruby crowned 
kinglets stop at our tree in passing. 

On this blustering January Monday with 
wind and sleet driving from the northeast, 
I have the pleasure of watching, as I write, 
a robin eating the raisins scattered under 
the tree. She has been a frequent visitor 
since January first, and recently has_ be- 
come a daily one. 

During the summer we expected the feed- 
ing place would be deserted, but never were 
we more mistaken. sparrows came 
before the others had gone and were soon 
followed by chipping sparrows. All sum- 
mer long it was nothing exceptional to see 
as many as six or eight chippys at one 
time on the window shelf. 

Our choicest and friendliest visitor dur- 
ing the summer was a chewink, who, much 
to our surprise and delight, was to be seen 
on the window sill many times a day. 

We have little trouble with English spar- 
rows, starlings or blue-jays. The jays I 
feed with bread crusts on the opposite side 
of the house under an old apple tree. Once 
in a while they slyly slip in under our 
Pine tree, but I have frightened them away 
so often that they don’t bother us much. 

The English sparrows with their “cheep- 
ing” and the starlings with their fighting 
soon make their presence known, and I 
have frightened them away so often that 
they appear only once in a while, and when 
they do come all I have to do is show my- 
self and they fly away. 

So my efforts have brought results far 
beyond my expectations and our window 
is a source of attraction to all our friends 
and relatives.—(Mrs.) Marton P. WARNER. 
(Conn.) 


Song 


Reason for Stringy Beets 
To the 


N the July number, Mr. Jack D. Byl- 
hart tells how to distinguish stringy 
beets from the non-stringy ones. Now, may 


Editor: 


I suggest one reason for their being 
stringy—transplanting. Never transplant 


a beet. In thinning out the seedlings, dis- 
card them, do not plant elsewhere, unless 
quantity is preferred to quality.—(Miss) 
M. Kk. Waters, ( Md.) 


(Continued on page 434) 
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MERE ai ne mRNA 
ENRICH YOUR GARDEN 


with Brand's 


Fine PEONIES 


Aristocrats of seventy years 
breeding and development, yy nd 
the world’s largest and finest 
stock. Greet the Spring with 
the beauty and fragrance of 
these wonderful blooms, culti- 
vated, bred and brought to per- 
e fection on the most famous of 
6 Lovely Daffo | s . peony farms, where more than 
Brand Productions: fifty acres are devoted to raising these 

gorgeous flowers. The weather this 


Hansina Brand 
h b ideal f d 
30 Bulbs $399 60 Bulbs $55° Blanche King rear has been ideal for peonies and 
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5 each of 6 varieties 10 each of 6 varieties pcan a nen mg Thierry — — = for our customers this 
below. (Value $3.50) below. (Value $6.50) Mrs. Deane funk a ver 0,000 roots, covering every 
, Susan B. White color and variety, await your orders. 
GLORY OF SASSENHEIM — OLYMPIA — Chrome yellow A. G. Perry, and Send for catalog today; make an early 
White, yellow trumpet QUEEN OF THE NORTH — Other Prize Varieties selection. 
BATH’S FLAME — Deep yellow White, yellow cup 


KING ALFRED — Golden yellow SIR WATKIN — Primrose yellow 


3 EXQUISITE DAFFODILS Brand's Own Root 


30 Bulbs $3.25 0 Bulbs $6.00 FRENCH LILACS 


below. (Value $3.75) below. (Value $7.20) 
CROESUS—Primrose with orange red The best and finest of these lovely lilacs, 
DIANA KASNER— White, yellow cup including the latest and most up-to-date 
HELIOS — Creamy yellow, orange cup of the French and Belgium types, are offered 


for your selection. Over eighty of the most 
famous international varieties from which 
to choose: pink, lavender, violet, white, blue, 
red, purple, or rose; double or single, 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 





Mixture Special Mixture and in sizes up to five and six feet. Brand’s 
Standard Named Sorts Named a including newer varieties French Lilacs are all grown on their own FREE 
100 $7.50 per 100 roots, and have been developed to produce Sei a 
$50 per 1000 $65 per 1000 the best results. Make your selection from Our plendi ew 


our fully descriptive catalog, which will Fall Catalog, the 
be forwarded promptly upon demand. finest we have yet 


issued, is now at 


Stmmé Lalo | BRAND PEONY FARMS, ING. your dupont. sen 


Free on Request—New Fall Bulb Catalog 











Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
White Plains, N. Y. 132-138 Church Street, Dept. F Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. NEW YORK CITY Hempstead, L. I. 
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| Soe Bullys 
Jor EVERY SIZE POCKETBOOK 


ON’T think that because Way 


FINEST QUALITY | i: a ee Oe 























| the newest and rarest things in 
Cream of the Crop bulbs, coming from Africa, Europe, 
Lar ; ulb: and Asia, that we are in the least 
raft top size b S... average high hat. The truth is we have 
5 inches around. bulbs for every size pocketbook. 
: : ° One thing sure no one in America 
Grown in the cool, moist climate offers anything approaching the fine 
of Puget Sound where the finest collections for anything like as 
bulbs are produced reasonable prices. For instance, BLUE 
, PARROT 
Direct from the Grower to you. FIRST PRIZE—Tulip Collection TULIP 
pecial mix S Pri wi \ glorious bright violet shaded 
Ss hand made 100 of 10 kinds—$9 75 steel blue. Sturdy, 30 inch stem. (¢ 
° —$9. rete 
ture of many beautiful sateen ee 
colors—or your choice of | POPULAR PRIZE—Tulip a meneeed 
1 color, red, yellow, pink. Da ee se FOR NATURALIZING 
s 
100 bulbs, $3.50 See OS ee meee Not the usual mixed lot of odds ( 
50 bulbs 1.70 ( all labeled—$5.30 and ends, but a carefully selected /( 
4 f POST group of meritorious varieties, / 
25 bulbs, 1.00 PAID | ( Because priced so reasonably giving a wide range of blooming 
don’t think for a minute any of period. So fine is this collection 
s, ° ) th Tulips > les lesirable that many a one buys them for ( 
6 bulbs, 25c ) oe ws Ps pone tie d “bulbs regular border and garden plant- ( 
oe Sees ! be t ing. These bulbs wili last forever ( 
: ( “very one possesses special merit. and -rease from year to year. } 
Note: Bulbs one size smaller than } Not a bulb that isn’t top hole Send der catalan, Ses tor cou) 
above, averaging 4% 1n. around, ) size. We sell no other size. Send self, 
50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid ome. a Se pommel sty 12 for 90c 100 for $6. 


America. 1000 for $55. 
Write for complete bulb catalog 


ae | Wayside Gardens 
| GAROENVILLE BULB GROWERS |= 70 MENTOR ab ek MENTOR, OHIO 
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ROSES - LAWNS - SHRUBS | 


The evidence keeps piling up—and leading | 


horticultural authorities now agree—that Fall 
is the best time for setting out new roses... 
for planting lawns 

shrubs and evergreens. With freedom from 
weeds and excessive heat, with heavier dews, 
the plants become firmly established before 


— 


Winter sets in. Fall planting means more 
productive roses, deep-rooted lawns, thriving 


shrubs. 


Equally important—these same authorities 
agree that finest results call for first condi- 
tioning the soil with Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. This is specifically the same “granu- 
lated’ peat moss, with which these experts 
have achieved maximum success—in stringent 
competitive tests and with every kind of soil. 


Specify and use Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss this the big 
differences in growing results. (It is identi- 
fied by the PIC triangle on every bale.) ... 
instruction bulletins on 


Fall—see for yourself 


Several interesting 


Fall Planting are available—yours for the 


asking. Check those you wish on the coupon. 





for transplanting | 









VPIC/ PEAT Moss 
=n 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA FG-? 
Div. Peat Import Corp. 
155 John Street New York, N.Y. 


Please send me the Free bulletins checked 
below : 
Building New Lawns 
Transplanting Evergreens 
Fall Planting of Roses 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Geraniums for Your Window Garden 


Old-fashioned scented varieties are favored by a collector 


ROSTY nights are a warning that 

choice plants now growing in the 

garden must soon be moved indoors 
to the window garden. Early September 
is the time to lift and pot them, particu- 
larly Geraniums. 

Collectors of unusual house plants 
have long favored the Geranium because 
it has so many different forms and vari- 
eties. In your window, many old favor- 
ites may have a place, such as single 
Dryden or Apple-blossom; Battle of 
Gettysburg, single red with orange center ; 
Barbara Hope, the new large single sal- 
mon; the pretty old-fashioned zonal, 
Happy Thought; and the beautiful dou- 
ble Prince of Orange. These are a few 
of the best winter flowering varieties for 
the sunny window. 

In addition to the single and double 
Pelargoniums, which are a riot of color 
during the dark winter days, a few old- 
fashioned sweet leaved Geraniums add 
delightful fragrance to the window gar- 
den. A choice variety is the Pelargonium 
Clorinda, which has a sharp refreshing 
odor. The flowers, resembling those of 
the Martha Washington Geranium, are 
a clear rose-pink and a fast color under 
artificial light. The peppermint-scented 
Geranium, Tomentosum, is an old favorite 
with soft, velvety leaves. It is exception- 
ally fine for indoor culture because in- 
sects rarely trouble it. 

The charming little lemon- 
scented variety D. Crispum, 


JOY L. LOGEE, (Conn.) 


useful for culinary purposes. Wrap- 
ping fresh butter in Rose Geranium 
leaves is an old custom of grandmother’s 
day. The leaves of the Skeleton-leaved 
and Rose Geraniums are often used for 
flavoring apple jelly. Rose Geranium may 
also be used to flavor apple pie and 
custards; layer cake is delicious with a 
few leaves of Rose Geranium placed in 
the bottom of the pans. 

A friend once told me of how, as a 
small child, she remembers her grand- 
mother carefully picking the old leaves 
from the Lemon Geranium and putting 
them in a cloth bag in the linen closet. 
To this day the wood retains the pleasant 
fragrance. 

The dried leaves of the lemon-scented 
types, such as Dr. Livingston, Crispum, 
Limonium and Balm, give a_ pleasant 
flavor when added to tea. Throughout the 
summer, leaves of the different kinds can 
be picked and placed in a warm, well 
ventilated room to dry. They can later 
be used for sweet bags and sachets. It is 
interesting to try blending the different 
kinds with other herbs. A favorite sachet 
is made of one-half dried Rose Geranium 
and one-fourth each of Lemon Verbena 
and Lavender. 

If one desires small plants for the 
window garden, cuttings can be taken 
the latter part of summer. Use the best 
top growth, taking the cutting 4 to 6 


inches long, just below the leaf joint. 
Trim, leaving two top leaves. If growth 
is soft, hardening ean be induced by 
placing the cuttings in the shade for a 
day or two, exposing the ends to the 
air. After inserting in the sand, soak 
thoroughly; thereafter water only when 
sand is quite dry to prevent stem decay. 


Oftentimes the cutting method, even 
with the careful gardener, is very dis- 


appointing and after Jack Frost has 
visited the garden one is prone to lament 
about the lovely plants left outside. The 
best plan is to eut back and bring in a 
few of the choicest. Care should be 
taken when digging to balance the plant; 
prune back the top growth severely leav- 
ing three or four breaks above the base. 
Shake off all loose soil and prune roots 
correspondingly. 


pemmces any kind of pot can be used 
for Geraniums, glazed pots not to be 
excepted. Indeed, when traveling about 
the country one often will see in a farm- 
house window Geraniums with luxurious 
growth and bloom, growing in small tin 
sans. The roots should be confined in as 
small pots as possible to promote bloom. 
Pots 4 inches or over should have a piece 
of crockery or small pebbles placed in 
the bottom for drainage. 
A heavy soil with about one _ table- 
spoonful of bone meal to a 4-inch pot is 
best for Geraniums. No other 
fertilizer is necessary. The 





has tiny crisped edged leaves 


and grows in pyramidal 
form. It is often used for 
finger-bowls from which it 


derives 


the common name, 
Finger-bowl Geranium. The 
searlet flowered Rose Gera- 


nium, Mrs. Taylor, is early 
flowering, making a_ bright 
spot in the sunroom or win- 
dow. It has a pleasingly pun- 
gent odor. For beauty and 
fragrance the mint-scented 
Lady Plymouth is unsur- 
passed. The foliage, similar 
to that of the Rose Gera- 
nium, is small and beautifully 
edged with white. 

A. few types grow beauti- 
fully as hanging plants, such 
as Odoratissimum with deli- 
cious apple fragrance, Fra- 
grans, the nutmeg-scented 


Geranium and Parviflorum, 
with a _ pleasing cocoanut 
scent. 

Aside from giving fra- 


grance and beauty, some of 
the scented Geraniums are 





Geranium Mrs. Taylor 





potting soil should be dry 
to filter around the _ roots, 
and the plants should be pot- 
ted hard. Water well and 
place in a shaded location for 
four or five days. 

It is essential that plants 
be brought into the house 
before the approach of cool 
nights to acclimate them to 
house conditions. Shifting 
plants from the garden to 
the home environment will 


usually cause the old leaves 
to turn yellow. However, 
with careful watering and 


all the sunlight possible one 


is well rewarded for one’s 
patience. 

While Geraniums should 
never be very dry, over- 
watering will often cause 
stem decay and leaf spot. 
When the plants have at- 


tained normal growth, bone 
meal at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful to a 4-inch pot can 
be applied every 6 weeks. 
This is the best fertilizer for 
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Geraniums as it works slowly giving the 
plants a strong stocky growth and early 
flowers. A more concentrated food will 
make rank growth and tend to delay the 
flowering period. As plants grow  to- 
wards the sun it is advisable ‘to turn 
them every few days. House grown 
plants have a tendency to 

zrow towards the light, and 


of varieties so large. Looking into the 
past history of these rare plants we 
learn that there was exhibited in London 
in 1898 over 200 varieties. This was the 
age when fanciers vied with one another 
to produce new and more fragrant kinds. 
In faet, it was at this time that these 





plants were so hybridized that today 
the genus Pelargonium baffles even the 
experienced botanist. However, the few 
native species have remained unchanged, 
among them being the Rose Geranium, 
first to be introduced in 1690; the Pep- 
permint-scented Geranium, introduced in 
1790; the Balm-scented Gera- 
nium, with inequivocal scent, 
introduced in 1724; and the 





if not pinehed back during 
the early stages of growth 
they often ecome leggy. 
Some varieties, such as the 
Peppermint, Rose, and 


Lemon-scented varieties are 
self-branching. 

Scented eraniums are 
particularly susceptible — to 
aphids; consequently — they 
must be sprayed as soon as 
the pests appear. One lad) 


stated that she disposed of 
all her geraniums because 
they were seo covered with 


aphids. This might have been 
avoided had sie sprayed per- 
sistently with nicotine sul- 
phate or any good insecticide. 

Since Geraniums are na- 
tives of the Cape of Good 
Hope they like it hot during 
the day and cooler at night. 
Plenty of fresh air is essen- 
tial for healthy growth. 





When collecting — sweet 
scented Geraniums one. is 
amazed to tnd the number 


Geranium Dr. Livingston, reproduced from a color 


by Tabea Hofmann 





Tobit’ Hoaheann 


sketch 


Cocoanut-seented, which has 
the tiniest flowers,  intro- 
duced in 1794. 


Much pleasure can be de- 


rived from collecting these 
rare plant antiques. Perhaps 
the greatest joy is in sharing 
your “latest find” with 
friends who share the same 
enthusiastic interest. 


Throughout the East are 
a number of excellent collec- 
tions containing as many as 
70 different species. Perhaps 
the rarest and most outstand- 
ing is the Filicifolium, the 
Fern-leaved Geranium, with 
pine-scented fragrance, which 
is the pride and joy of every 
fancier’s collection. Other 
unusual types are Radula, a 
true species from South 
Africa with mint fragrance; 
the dwarf growing Torento 


with outstanding cinnamon 
scent; Countess of Sear- 
borough, small leaved with 








Glad Gossip—XVII 


HEN tue Gladiolus became an all- 

year Hower, some of my grower 

friends expressed regret, saying 
that it was etter to have one season, 
through midsummer, then a rest from 
even so good a thing as the Gladiolus. 
But the continual sight of Picarpy 
though it may ultimately hurt the popu- 
larity of Picarpy—has apparently helped 


the popularity of the Gladiolus rather 
than injured it. 
A glance over the eut flower market 


reports at the beginning of 
season this summer 
Gladiolus was a 
florist flowers, second only to Roses and 
Carnations. Of course, Carnations will 
not hold up through hot weather, as will 
the Gladiolus. So its claim to seeond place 
Was temporary. Further, this popularity 
of the Gladiolus in the shops was nation 
wide. So worries about the public tiring 
of too steady a diet of Gladioli seem 
unfounded. 

To aid the amateur gardener, in his 
fight against Gladiolus thrips, the tartar 
emetic spray with brown sugar has 
proven effective this past season. The 
formula is simple: one part of tartar 
emetic and four of brown sugar to two 
hundred of water by weight (a pint is a 
pound, remember!). Two other sprays 
are also strongly recommended: Rototox 
and Rotoxide, both solutions of derris 
root extract. There are probably several 
others that are satisfaetorv. Our Aus- 
trahan friends have their troubles with 


the outdoor 
showed that the 


good third among’ all 


100 


this pest, too, and recommend local 
sprays and dusts as effective there. 
Speaking of Australia, their catalogues 
for the spring of 1939 (August and 
September) and fall of 1940 (March and 
April) are already out, their seasons 
being the reverse of ours. We are apt 
to lump Australia and New Zealand to- 
gether, as being much alike in their cli- 
mates and their Glads. This is resented 
by both countries, and with some justice. 
Their growing seasons coineide, and are 
the reverse of ours, making some incon- 
venience in exehanging Gladiolus vari- 


eties, both ways. But there the similarity - 


ends. Australia has weather much _ re- 
sembling California, sunny and at times 
dry and hot. New Zealand prides itself 
on being another England, with a similar 
moist, insular climate, fog and all, but 
with an even milder climate. 

The result of all of this is clear in their 
experience with our American Glads and 
our results with theirs. Several Austral- 
ians, not all, have made good widely in 
this country. Smoky Marmora and peach- 
pink Epiru Rosson, yellow CANBERRA 
and streaked smoky Our SELECTION all 
do well. Conversely, Picarpy, GOLDEN 
GoppEss, JALNA and ZuNI are highly 
‘ated for exhibition in Australia, and 
also popular with New Zealanders. On 
the other hand, white Star or BerTHLEHEM 
from Germany is not as highly rated in 
New Zealand as in Australia, apparently 
resenting too much wet, and several New 
Zealand varieties, like those of Scot- 


(Continued on page 435) 
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land, do not do well in the warmer sum 
mers of much of the United States. Many, 
from both Australia and New Zealand, 
like Miss New ZEALAND and Rewt Fa.uv, 
are better in Canada and New England, 
and on the Paeifie Coast than inland 
or around New York or southward. 

it is noteworthy that the Australians, 
New Zealanders, and Californians all 
show their Glads with more blooms open 
than we ean get in warmer summers. 
For instance, I never saw PICARDY with 
more than 7 open. They show 8 or 10. 
So discount their descriptions aceord- 
ingly, for use of varieties at New York 
or Chieago, Philadelphia or St. Louis. 
But they have done a grand job of de- 
veloping giant show varieties. 

When you read this, the Gladiolus 
show season will have passed. The first 
show report, that of the Golden Gate 
Exposition’s Gladiolus Show, July 7th to 
9th, indicated that many of the recent 
Pacific Coast introductions were fea- 
tured: Canpy Heart, CASCADE, GOLDEN 
GopprEss, EARLY PEACH as the best recent 
introduction, Miss America, PINK PRIN- 
CESS, MARGUERITE, SHIRLEY TEMPLE, VA- 
LERIA, ZUNI and OREGON. PICARDY was 
apparently as much in evidence as ever, 
as were Minuet, Beacon and Berry 
NurHatt. Of Australians, BLAack OPAL 
and GERTRUDE SWENSON were winners, 
also Bru SowveNn. It was a cosmopolitan 
lot. Some fine new seedlings were also 
given recognition, ineluding a new 
ruffled white of D. M. Rogers. 














Spirzas and Astilbes 


RE you in search of color for your 

shady borders? Then consider 

Spireas and Astilbes. These will 
grow and flower in an_ astonishing 
amount of shade and come at a _ time 
when there is none t6o much desirable 
bloom to be had. As they will do well in 
sun, also, it is strange that they are not 
better known. The foliage of the Astilbes, 
especially, is very handsome and _ the 
plumes of flowers in white and shades of 
pink are always attractive. 


In English and continental gardens 
these plants have high regard. One 
English writer, G. A. Phillips, gives a 
whole chapter to them in his book, 


“Aristoerats of the Flower Garden.” The 
two great hybridizers, Lemoine and 
Arends, have done fine work with the 
Asiatie Astilbe species and are respon- 
sible for many of the beautiful 
which our nurserymen list. 

While in common parlance Astilbes are 
Spireas, they belong to a different plant 
family, being Saxifragacee while the 
Spirwas are Rosacew. They come from 
Eastern Asia, the Malay Archipelago 
and Northeastern America. In time of 
bloom they follow the tall bearded Irises, 
beginning in June and lasting until Au- 
gust or September, if the dwarf varieties 
are included. Spirewas may be looked 
for in July. 

Both plants are of the easiest culture 
and thrive under the same conditions. 
They are naturally shade plants growing 
best in rich, moist This does not 
mean that they will not do well in sunny 
borders. I have seen them blooming madly 
in the full sun. However, it is so much 
easier to have fine color in sun than in 
shade—and these will stand almost deep 
shade—that most gardeners will prefer to 
reserve them for their shadier locations. 
Their moisture loving taste makes them 
excellent for placing along streams and 
on the edges of pools, using the tall 
varieties for the larger brooks and ponds 
and the dwarf for the more intimate 
little rills and bird baths of the rock 
garden. 


sorts 


soil. 


HE fine deeply eut foliage of Astilbes 

is such a feature as is the fern-like 
growth of Spirewa filipendula that we 
find them recommended for edgings. Here 
again we must choose between large and 
small according to their positions. When 
not in bloom the hybrid Astilbes are not 
over 18 inches tall and the babies 3 or 4. 
S. filipendula is between the two. For 
foundation plantings on the shadier side 
of the house tall Spirwas and Astilbes 
are excellent. They are 
spread well and are 
factory. 


disease 
altogether 


pre ot, 


satis- 


For the hard pressed gardener they 
have another advantage; being very shal- 
low rooting, borders may be prepared 
for them without the deep digging neces- 
sary for so many perennials. The bed 
should, however, be well enriched with 
manure and leaf mould. Their hardiness. 


MARY R. CAMPBELL, (N. Y.) 


too, is unquestioned. While they may 
be transplanted at any time when they 
are not in bloom, if they are put in dur- 
ing the fail they will march right ahead 


with the coming of spring, and make 
fine large plants when blooming time 


comes. Some of my own, set out in mid- 
October have surpassed my highest ex- 
pectations. 

When it comes to Astilbes there is a 
choice of varieties. Two good lower ones, 
about two feet tall, come early—Glad- 
stone, white, and Peachblossom, pink. A 
little taller is the late pink, Kreimhilda 
which is also darker. Other good taller 





Some 


whites are Avalanche and Moerheim. The 
flowers of Betsy Cuperus, classed as 
white, have pink centers. Tall pinks 
ranging from pale to crimson are: Pink 
Pearl, Queen Alexandra, Meta Minnick, 
Gloria Superba, Kranat, and Khein- 
lander. Of these Meta Minnick and Gloria 
Superba are very late and especially fine. 

If one wishes winter bloom indoors 
roots which have been kept dormant may 
be potted in the fall. I have not had 
experience with these myself but recom- 
mended are: Gladstone, Queen 
Alexandra and Gloria Superba. 

Some of the low Astilbes, suitable for 


sorts 


Photos by Walter Beebe Wilder 


Astilbes are low growing and are appropriate in the rock garden. This one, 


A. chinensis pumila, comes in this class 
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the rock garden, are charming and have 
long periods of bloom. The first of these, 
A. simplicifolia, begins in July. It is 
white, 8 inches high and with shiny un- 
divided leaves, quite unlike the fern- 
like ones typical of the family. It has a 
number of pink hybrids. The most com- 
mon one, A. simplicifolia rosea, is smaller 
than the type and less attractive. Others, 
said to be larger and finer are: Delicata, 
soft pink; Salmone, salmon; and Erecta, 
a rich pink. 
A. chinensis 
10 to 15 


is a fine pink and from 
inches tall. The smaller A. 


another garden, and very tall and full of 
bloom. It would seem by this to be the 
sun loving member of the family. An- 
other Spirea of brilliant color with which 
[ am not familiar is 8. venusta, or the 
Martha Washington Plume, with rosy 
carmine flowers which is 4 feet tall and 
comes in July and August. 

On account of their ease of growth, 


their good color when color is searce 
and their ability to grow in_ shade, 


Spireas and Astilbes are assets for the 
gardener. Try them and see! You will 
not be disappointed. 





The foliage of Astilbe simplicifolia is unlike that of other varieties. It’s shiny and 
undivided, instead of being typically fern-like 


chinensis pumila is also good. These 
follow A. simplicifolia, bloom in August 
and September and have the feathery 
foliage of the family. There is a little 
Korean species which would doubtless 
be attractive if one could get it, A. 
taquetti. 

Turning to the Spirewas or Meadow- 
sweets, we find them blooming a little 
later than the tall Astilbes. They differ 
from them in that their flowerheads 
come in flat clusters instead of in 
feathery spikes. In creamy white we 
have the fragrant English Meadowsweet, 
S. ulmaria and its double variety which 
is native to our own swamps and fields 
and grows 3 feet or more tall. A lower 
white is the Dropwort, S. filipendula, 
about 15 inches tall, with a lower double 
variety. The tallest white of all is S. 
aruneus which reaches a height of 6 
feet and should be used in the back of 
the border or in separate clumps. All of 
these may be naturalized in woods and 
meadows or along the edges of streams. 
Some of them are deliciously fragrant 
as their popular name implies. 

The Siberian Meadowsweet, S. palmata, 
with its rosy erimson heads, gives late 
summer color and sometimes reaches a 
height of 4 feet. Its hybrid, S. palmata 
elegans, is lower and of a softer pink. 
I have liked it because it filled a July 
color gap, but it has required more sun 
than the others and been slow to bloom 
after transplanting. Not long ago I 
was surprised to find it in full sun, in 
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Clip It or Let It Bloom 


C. D. Weprick, (Ont.) 
EUCRIUM chamedrys, like many 
other desirable plants, is often men- 

tioned but seldom grown. Thus home 

gardeners are missing the pleasure of 
knowing intimately a plant unexcelled as 

a neat edging, or as a choice specimen 

plant in the border or rock garden. 

[ find that it seems to sueceed well 
in both acid and limestone soils. So 
far, here, it has had no insect enemies 
and thrives in both wet and dry weather. 
Its bright, glossy green, attractively 
notehed foliage, is as fine in December 
as it is in May, giving it added value. 
It can be clipped one foot high, or even 
to 18 inches, if it’s well fed, looking 
like dwarf Box, but bloom then is sparse. 
In rock gardens it lends distinetion which 
makes it very desirable as an accent 
plant in prominent positions. 

The flowers, which come in late sum- 
mer are an attractive rose to red-purple. 
The rose color is much more desirable. 
It seems, judging by my tests, to thrive 
in both sun and shade, but bloom is 
scarce in shade. 

Seed sown last spring in good garden 
loam in a frame germinated splendidly 
in about ten days. The young plants 
grew sturdily and were transplanted, 
with no losses, to the perennial borders. 
When voung the plants were mistaken 
by many visitors for Verbenas, being 





quite similar in appearance. Teucrium 
‘an also be increased by cuttings, which 
is the only way to get plants which 
produce flowers of a fine uniform color. 
Even if an extremely severe winter 
freezes the tops back somewhat the 
plants soon recuperate. 

After the ground freezes moderately I 
mulch with dry leaves because the plants 
seem to do better if the ground is not 
frozen too deeply. This muleh is left 
on until late spring and if kept on dur- 
ing the summer, the plants are more 
vigorous and healthy. Seraping the 
leaves away from the base of the plants 
and giving a light top dressing of cow 
manure, where it’s available, and re- 
placing the mulch seems to benefit the 
plants very much, as both leaves and 
bloom are larger and finer in every way. 
But don’t fertilize in late summer or fall 
as this will cause a late, sappy growth, 
resulting in much winter damage. 


Why I Plant A Garden 


MurRIeEt STALEY 


PLANT a garden because I know the 

home is incomplete until the grounds 
surrounding the’ house are thoughtfully 
planted according to its size and loca- 
tion. There is a sense of satisfaction in 
knowing that I have added to the beauty 
of the community in which [I live, it is 
my public expression of civic pride. 

[ plant a garden because I love the 
clean scent that comes from freshly 
turned soil. It makes one forget the 
seeming evil of the world. A garden is a 
magnet that draws all the good in us 
to the surface. 

I plant a garden because I like mys- 
{ery, and what is more mysterious than 
the evolution of the plant life in our 
gardens. I am too busy giving thanks 
for the beauty and good that comes from 
each queer seed, quaint bulb and curious 
root, to ask the why. I just accept it all 
as a reward for my great faith in God 
and gardens. 

I plant a garden because I cannot 
resist trying to duplicate in my own 
garden some of those beautiful colored 
pictures in the garden magazines and 
catalogues, such as deep pink Roses and 
blue Delphiniums. 

I plant a garden because I like to share 
its blossoms and beauty with those who 
for various reasons do not have a garden. 
I like to have the passer-by come into my 
garden and enjoy its restfulness. A gar- 
den is very soothing to those who are 
tired and weary. 

I plant a garden because I like to help 
the new home builders start their gardens, 
by sharing with them some of my plants 
and seeds that multiply so rapidly. 

“Out of Gardens Friendships Grow.” 

I plant a garden because it produces 
both mental and physical exercise while 
breathing in the pure air, either in life- 
giving sunshine or a warm summer 
shower. 

I plant and work in my garden for 
the same reason that I pray. It brings 
me peace and contentment and keeps 
me in constant touch with Him who 
planted the first Garden. 
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Orchid Culture by the Amateur 


EKPTEMBER month of transi- 
tion from summer to autumn, from 
gardening in the open to increased 
interest in gardening under glass. Cooler 
days and nights are as much a stimulus 


is a 


to the orehidist as they are to other 
gardeners after the hot days of July 


and August. 

This is opportune, for ambition to 
spray to keep one’s Orchid plants clean 
of pests may have waned while garden 


plants were demanding so much time 
and attention. Now’s the time to clean 


up the greenhouse and place everything 
in readiness for cold weather. Plants 
should receive individual inspection and 
all insects destroyed. 

Tidving up the house and plants is al- 
most certain to bring a desire for new 
varieties to be added to the collection, 
or possibly this is your first adventure 
into growing Orchids. Then you _ will 
welcome my suggestions as to desirable 
varieties with which to start. Few realize 
how very important it is to start with the 
right kinds when building up a collection, 
either small or large. Of course, your 
choice of Orchids will be determined by 
vour own interests. Are you a botanist? 
Do you want only the largest and most 
rorgeous flowers, or do you also want to 
learn as much as possible about the devel- 
opment, evolution and biological secrets 
of this most interesting plant 
family? Fortunately most ama- 
teurs have very broad _inter- 
and their selection of 
plants may inelude many types. 

This list of Orehids ineludes 
mostly varieties of moderate 
cost and is especially intended 
for beginners. The Orehid fam- 
ily is so large that one searcely 
knows where to begin or end in 
making suggestions. I have 
confined myself largely to kinds 
with whieh I have had personal 
experience. 


ests 


Cypripediums or ‘‘Lady- 
Slippers.’’ Orchidists are com- 
ing to admire and enjoy this 
class of Orchids more and more 
each year and it is seldom that 
one finds a well chosen collec- 
tion without a number of ‘‘slip- 
pers,’’ or ‘‘eyps’’ as they are 
often called. 

Cypripedium _insigne, _ the 
‘“*Green Orehid,’’ is a_ wild 
species from India which, while 


not large or showy, is worth 
growing. It blooms about 


Thanksgiving, lasts a month or 


more, and is one of the least 
expensive. Cyp. insigne Hare- 
field Hall is mueh like it but 


much larger, lighter colored and 


Autumn Activities 
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is about the most commonly grown, and 
is light yellow with a glossy slipper. It 
is a splendid grower and bloomer and 
I should not wish to be without it in 
my collection. Cyp. Maudie magniti- 
cum is a most beautiful flower of only 
white and green but is an outstanding 
example of what Nature can do with 
these simple colors. The foliage is at- 
tractively mottled and adds to the 
beauty of the plant. It needs consider- 
able shade to do its best. 


Dendrobiums. These are easily grown 
and will repay you well for their care 
with an abundance of beautiful flowers. 
Their principal requirements are not 
overpotting, plenty of light and moisture 
during their growing season, much less 
water after they have made their growth 
and are makine buds and also a cooler 
position during this period. As the buds 


show, give more water and move them 
to a warmer part of the house where 
they are kept until growth has again 


been matured. 

Dendrobium nobile is one of the best 
known and varies from white to deep 
orchid in color with a much darker 
throat. It is one of the least expensive 
Orchids and is easily propagated, ‘in fact 
too easily. If too much water is given 
the plants while the buds are developing, 
no blossoms will appear, but only new 





plants whieh will develop from the buds 
which otherwise would have produced 
flowers. 

Dendrobium phalenopsis is a beautiful 
spray of various shades of pink and 
orchid and one of the most desirable 
kinds. Dendrobium thyrsiflorum is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful of the 
family with white flowers tipped with 
golden yellow. There are many other 
Dendrobiums which one would make no 
mistake in choosing. 


Cattleyas. Of course everyone wants 
many Cattleyas in his collection and will 
continue to add more from year to year. 
They should constitute the “backbone” 
of every collection. In the February, 1939, 
number of FLOWER GrowER I gave a list 
of Cattleya species with their periods of 
hloom and I will not repeat it, but refer 
those interested to that list. 

Cattleya hybrids are not only often 
larger and more beautiful than the 
species but their periods of bloom are 
less definitely fixed and they sometimes 


blossom more than once a year. Just 


now I have in bloom a pure white Cat 
tleva, Mrs. Myra Peeters, and it is a 
true albino with only a faint greenish 


yellow marking in the throat. While not 
exceptionally large, it is truly a pure 


white flower. 

Cattleva Enid has just been in bloom 
and I would strongly reeom- 
mend it. My own plants are 
medium orehid shade with a 
mueh darker labellum. C. Gay 


Gordon soon will be showing 
buds and it, too, is a very sat 
istactory variety. It is fra- 
erant as well as large and 
showy. C. Octave Doin is a 
rood autumn flower, some being 
almost white, others medium 
orchid shade. General Pulteney 
is a strong grower and _ the 
flowers are noteworthy for hav- 
ing a long labellum. 

C. Harold is considered a fine 
variety as is also C. Hardyana 
which is a summer bloomer and 
is considered a ‘‘natural hy- 
brid’’ having apparently been 
the result of an _ inseet-made 
cross. 

Among the white Cattleyas, 
Maggie Raphel alba is one 
which I like. Cattleya gigas is 
now making bud and_ while 
listed as a ‘*species’’ it is con- 
sidered the largest of the 
Cattleyas and is a fine flower. 
Of the Autumn  Cattleyas, 
Fabia holds a prominent place 
Prince Shimadzu of 
which I have written before. 


as does 


Lelias are extremely beauti- 


more brilliantly marked with ful and in general resemble 
light brown spots. It is a com- Lelio-cattleya Canhamiana alba, one of the best. The Cattleyas very closely, their 
mercial variety and largely sepals and petals are pure white, the labellum is a brilliant culture being the same. I give 


grown. Cyp. insigne Sandere 


shade of purple 


first place to Lelia purpurata 
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not only because of its refined beauty of 
nearly pure white sepals and _ petals 
combined with a velvety purple label- 
lum, but also because it is so often the 
parent of some of the finest Lelio- 
cattleya hybrids. It’s in bloom as I 
write this (June 11) and is always ad- 
mired by visitors. 

Lelia anceps, which varies from white 
to deep pink, I should not wish to omit. 
It is a late autumn bloomer and for re- 
fined grace of flower and arrangement 
upon the stem it is not-easily excelled. 
Some of my plants were obtained from 
Mexico when I was collecting there in 
1938. Lelia gouldiana is a dark member 
of the group which blossoms at Christ- 
mas and is considered especially good. 
There are many other desirable Lelias 
but the hybrids of Lelias with Cattleyas 
are so surpassingly beautiful that we will 
hasten to them. 


Lelio-Cattleyas. Of all hybrid Orehids 
I think Lelio-cattleyas are among the 


most beautiful and useful for corsage 
use. While often of large size, they 


possess such modest refinement of shape, 
color and markings combined with good 
texture and keeping qualities that I 
doubt if they are excelled by any others. 

One that I would select is L. C. Aphro- 
dite which is nearly white and flowers in 
May. L. C. Brittania has medium dark 
flowers and flowers during the fall and 
winter months. Resembling it is L. C. 
“Cornell” which Prof. E. A. White, 
the author of “American Orchid Cul- 
ture,” grew and named in honor of the 
University of which he was head of the 
Department of Floriculture. It is one 
of the darker Lelio-cattleyas and has a 
very fine flower. 

Lielio-cattleya 
perhaps the most popular flower for 
June brides’ use. It recently received 
added honors in being among the Orchids 
chosen for presentation to Queen Eliza- 
beth upon her recent visit to the United 
States. My 


Canhamiana alba _ is 


own plants were all pur- 
chased as unflowered seedlings, except 
one, and they have proven most out- 


standing in purity, size, and delicious 
perfume, having the odor of wild white 
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Dendrobium nobile 
(above) is a beautiful 
Orchid which flowers 
in the spring, is easily 
grown and is not ex- 
pensive 


Oncidium splendi- 
dum, known as one 
of the “Butterfly Or- 
chids,” has sepals and 
petals marked with 
brown and the label- 
lum is a pure yellow. 
It’s inexpensive 


Waterlilies. The plants are robust grow- 
ers and free bloomers. 


Oncidiums. I should advise growing a 
number of Oncidiums not only because 
they are of easy culture but because of 
their graceful sprays which are mostly 
yellow with nut-brown markings. Onci- 
dium varicosum Rogersii, whieh _ blos- 
soms in the autumn, is one of the most 
pleasing of the family. It is called one 
of the “Butterfly Orchids” because the 
individual flowers really do resemble but- 
terflies as do also those of Oncidium 
splendidum. Both are easily grown and 
a friend of mine is growing OQ. splen- 
didum in his solarium with success. 

Oncidium papilio really resembles a 
butterfly to a most remarkable degree 
and is referred to as an example of the 
“mimiery of Orchids.” It produces only 
one blossom at a time upon a long 
stem which continues to bloom and 
elongate indefinitely. 

Oncidiums sphacelatum and altissimum 
resemble each other and send up long 
sprays of yellow and brown flowers. Both 
are well worth growing and are not ex- 
pensive. Oncidrum ecebolleta is one of the 
Orchids which I collected in Mexico. It 
has “rat-tail” (terete shaped) leaves and 
sprays of yellow and brown flowers. 
Oncidium ornithorynechum (the “Bird 
Orehid”) has a myriad of small flowers 





which resemble a flock of birds in flight. 
It, too, is a native of Mexico. Its odor 
is unusual and is enjoyed by some, not 
so by others. 

Oncidium grande is known as _ the 
“Baby Orchid” because the center of the 
flower resembles a baby. It is not only 
curious but generally admired. Oncidium 
ampliatum is nearly a pure yellow flower 
with less brown than most of the family. 
It was in bloom in the trees when we 
collected Orchids in Costa Riea and is 
another plant I should not wish to omit 
from my collection. 

While the above will serve only as 
suggestions and you will wish to study 
Orchid catalogues as you do the others, 
I trust that you will gain enough help 
and enthusiasm to cause you to grow at 
least a few Orchids to insure a maximum 
of enjoyment, for I am sure you will 
come to love them. 


An Unusual Blue Flower 
Lita McComprs, (Calif.) 


F you are looking for a good blue flow- 

er, just a little different from any you 
have grown before, try the new hardy 
annual, Echium Blue Bedder. It’s as 
simple as the Zinnia from seed and 
blooms almost as quickly—in 7 weeks, to 
be exaet. 

Its long sprays of pink buds open to 
flowers of deep blue. These are shaped 
like exquisite little shells, with the edges 
most intriguingly fluted and scalloped. 

You will find it a grand plant for 
sandy soil in full sun as it takes a mini- 
mum of water. Its only idiosynerasy is 
the difference in its habit of grewth ac- 
cording to the season when it is planted. 
Sown in fall for spring flowering, when 
it will give two long months of bloom, 
ach plant is about two feet tall, broad 
and erect, making it unsurpassed as a 
bedding plant where a solid sheet of 
color is desired. When planted in spring 
and summer it is inclined to be partially 
decumbent and likes to sprawl near the 
front of the border as an edging plant. 
But wherever it is planted its massed 
sprays of clear blue are as refreshing as 
the flash of a wind-rippled lake glimpsed 
through trees. 














Lawn Care in the Fall 


HE weather, as usual, is unpre- 

dietable. A year ago, rains were so 

heavy, in some parts of the country 
at least, that lawns were lush; there was 
no holding the grass back. 

As I drove through southern Connecti- 
eut this week (July 24), I saw that 
lawns everywhere were parched and 
brown. During this July, the drought has 
been the worst on record in many eastern 
states. As a result, unless conditions 
change considerably, a great deal of 
lawn repairing will have to be done this 
fall. And now is the time to start! 

With old lawns there is always the 
question of whether it is better to re- 
pair the turf or to dig it up and start 


fresh. Prof. L. S. Dickinson in his 
book, ‘‘The Lawn,’’ writes, ‘‘If 40 


per cent of the turf remains—repair; 
if there is less than 40 per cent, refit 
and reseed.’’ This is, indeed, sound 
advice. 

Home gardeners, I have found, often 
lose sight of the fact that lawn grasses, 
much like other plants, do not grow as 
prolifically anywhere as one might sur- 


mise from driving through farming 
areas. After all, grasses used for hay 
and pasture usually differ from those 


If they were submitted 
mowing they would 


used for lawns. 
to constant close 
seon die. 

Thus we see that grasses have definite 
characteristics and habits of growth. 
Each has its own soil preference, and 
this fact must be considered when pre- 
paring the soil and seleeting the variety 
of seed. 

Lawn grasses are under severe strain 
for, instead of being allowed to bloom 
and fruit naturally, we keep them in 
continual growth. It has been estimated 
that during one normal season 42 inches 
et leaf growth are removed by mowing. 

Usually, unless the lawn is in a sad 
state of repair, it is better to pateh it 
than to remake it completely. This is 
preferable, toe, because it eliminates 
dust and an untidy appearance on the 
grounds. Grasses thrive during the cool 
weather of fall and spring, and for this 
reason the repair program should begin 
during early September. 

The finely netted roots of lawn grasses 
form a pad through which little water 
or plant food ean penetrate. This is 
particularly true during dry weather and 
with elay soils. One has only to reeall 
that sod is frequently used in Europe 
for a roof to appreciate its water sheti- 
ding qualities. 


Spiking the lawn. I have always 
strongly advised that the first step to 
take after applying a well balanced grass 
fertilizer is to thoroughly perforate the 
entire lawn area with some form of a 
spiker. Hand spikers are available for 
small plots, whereas spike rollers or 
disks ean be had for larger areas. Disks 
are preferred inasmuch as they slice or 
eut the old sed, whereas the sniker in 
punching the holes naturally compresses 
the soil between them. Fven this, how- 


C. W. BAKER, (Conn.) 


ever, is better than no perforation at all 
for it permits plant food and water to 
reach the roots and at the same time af- 
fords aeration which is usually so laek- 
ing in sodded areas. This operation must 
be thorough in order to accomplish the 
desired results. 

A motor driven machine offers another 
way of breaking up the soil. It bores 
holes at varying depths which makes it 
sasy to thoroughly incorporate soil con- 
ditioners such as humus, peat moss, and 
sand. In some localities this machine 
ean be rented kv the hour. 

A few days after perforating the lawn 
the seed should ke sown and raked or 
“floated” in. A very sa- 
tisfactory method of ac- 
complishing this is to 
drag a flexible steel door 
mat over the seeded area 


or to work in the see 
with a flexible tooth 
lawn comb. The seeded 


areas should then’ be 


rolled. 


Selecting grasses. 
Whether it be new seed- 
ing or repairing, use 
"are in selecting 
On ordinary lawn areas 
Kentucky Blue Grass, 
Colonial Bent or Chew- 
ings Feseue, or a com- 
bination of two or more 
of these varieties, should 
predominate. On _ light 
sandy soils, or on heavy 
clay, Chewings Fescue 
should form the major 
proportion. This grass 
is also a valuable in- 
gredient in shady mix- 
tures and on_ athletic 
fields. Beeause of its 
natural deep - rooting 
habit it survives in ecom- 
petition with tree roots 


seed. 


and where traffie is un- 
usually heavy. Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass and 
Colonial Bent blend 


well, and a combination 
of the two is to be pre- 
ferred over one individual variety. A 
nurse of Red Top, or Rough Blue Grass, 
often proves of value because it germi- 
nates quickly and occupies the surface 
until the slower growing, permanent 
varieties establish themselves. 

Do not economize on seed. It 
cheapest part of the job. Estimate your 
requirements at the rate of one pound 
for each one hundred square feet of area. 
When a seeder is used on large areas 150 
pounds per acre will suffice. 


is the 


Hormone-treated seed. Due to the 
slow maturity of most of our permanent 
grasses a great deal of experimentation 
is being eonducted to determine im- 
proved methods for encouraging more 
ranid growth. Such work: ineludes soil 





correction and improvement, pre-seeding 
fertilization, and treatment with root 
hormone materials. Tests, begun in 
September, 1938, produced heavy mature 
turf over 3 inches thick by April 15, 


1939, in Connecticut when treated with 
‘*Rootone,’’ one of the commercial hor- 
mone products. Previous to seeding, 


the area was well prepared to a depth 
of 6 inches and a synthetie plant food 
analyzing 11 parts nitrogen and 48 parts 
phosphorus was incorporated to that 
depth. 

Terraces often present a seeding prob- 
lem. <A little thought devoted to the 
existing conditions, however, may sug- 


The patch ef lawn under a tree (above), was sown in the 

fall of 1938 and photographed in the spring of 1939, Lawns 

under trees should always be fall-sown. Visitors to the New 

York World’s Fair my see the trials of turf, planted by 
F. H. Woodruf & Sons, in “Gardens on Parade” 


gest an easy solution. It is not diffieult 
to have good turf at the bottom of the 
grade because most seed and plant food, 
as well as water, lodge there. It is 
more of a trick to keep the steep slope 
in good condition. In repairing a ter- 
race, | have found it practical to per- 
forate the slope at right angles to the 
level areas rather than up and down 
the grade, using a spading or manure 
fork. These small breaks in the surface 
eatch and retain seed, fertilizer and 
water and keep it evenly distributed 
over the entire surface. 


Grass in shade. Shaded areas are al- 
ways difficult, and in order to obtain 
reasonably good results a maintenance 

(Continued on page 422) 
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BEGONIAS And How To Grow Them 
by Bessie Buxton. Illustrated. 128 
pages. Hale, Cushman ¢ Flint. $1. 


Mrs. Buxton is well qualified by her 
own experience and study to inform 
the gardening public on Begonias and 
their culture. Her formér book on house 
plants contains a valuable chapter on the 
subject of Begonias but the present vol- 
ume shows the reader how much was left 
unsaid—for lack of space—in her earlier 
work. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
Begonia family is of first importance to 
indoor and window gardeners. So 
many varieties bloom in winter and 
very early spring that most of us 
depend on these for color indoors 
through the cold months. House 
plant enthusiasts, therefore, must 
welcome Mrs. Buxton’s authorita- 
tive information on_ practically 
every Begonia available in Amer- 
ica today. Begonia specialists will 
value the reports on various soil 
mixtures used in different parts of 
the country, the chapter on pests 
and diseases and those on seed and 
cutting propagation. 

The first chapter contains a his- 
tory of the Begonia in this coun- 
try together with suggestions as to 
where to secure rare specimens. 
Chapter two entitled “Species and 
Varieties” lists and deseribes all 
available sorts. In most eases 
blooming periods are given and 
special cultural directions are sometimes 
included. ; 

In a work of such unique value, it 
seems unfortunate that a more definite 
effort has not been made to give cultural 
directions, soil and loeation preferences, 
special pests or diseases and blooming 
period with each description. The reader 
could then refer to any one type and 
find under a single heading all the neces- 
sary information for successful culture. 

Gardeners of America are fortunate, 
however, in that Mrs. Buxton has made 
available for their use, her great store 
of wisdom and experience on the subject 
of Begonias 


OUR GARDEN AND GLIMPSES 
THROUGH ITS SECRET GATE by 
Charles Fitch Barber. Illustrated. 135 
pages. Binsford & Mort, Portland, 
Ore. $1.50. 


Mr. Barber, who is known throughout 
the country as an outstanding plantsman 
and Delphinium§ breeder, presents a 
unique viewpoint in “Our Garden.” For 
instead of telling the story of his ae- 
ecomplishments in the horticultural field, 
he has written of the oeceult influences 
which he is convinced were responsible 
for his material success. 

It is difficult for a reviewer who is not 
a spiritualist to diseuss this book sympa- 
thetically or understandingly for its 
pages are filled with the reports of 
seances and of the wonders performed by 
mediums and controls. 

He tells of receiving messages from 
his deceased wife as to the landscaping 
of Hoodaecres and believes that her 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


heavenly intercession was responsible for 
the famous white Delphiniums. 

One thing is certain, however. Mr. 
Barber has derived much happiness and 
comfort from this traffie with the psychic 
world and is anxious to tell others of 
the welcome awaiting them on the Other 
Side. 
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With this simple device made from clay 
pots, and filled with sand the beginner may 
experiment with chemical gardening. From 
“Chemical Gardening for the Amateur” 


CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR THE 
AMATEUR by Charles H. Connors 
and Victor A. Tiedjens. Illustrated. 
255 pages. Wm. H. Wise & Co., N. Y. 
C. $1.95. 


Books on “chemiculture” have ap- 
peared frequently since the science of 
soilless plant growth passed from the 
strictly experimental stage to a place of 
practical usefulness to professional and 
amateur gardeners. The volume now 
under discussion, however, is the most 
practical and authoritative work pub- 
lished tc, date. Dr. Connors is professor 
of Ornamental Horticulture at Rutgers 
University and Ornamental Horticulturist 
at the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. Tiedjens is Associate 
Professor of Vegetable Gardening in 


the College of Agriculture of Rutgers - 


University and Associate Olericulturist 
at the Station. The authors, connected as 
they are with one of our most progressive 
State Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
are in a position to give the publie the 
latest information and the soundest ad- 
vice on soilless plant growth. 

The first brief section of the book tells 
how to start chemiculture at once with- 
out further study by sowing seeds on 
blotters soaked with a solution of epsom 
salts, household ammonia, baking powder 
and saltpeter. This clever popular ap- 
proach to a large and technical subject, 
gives the amateur something to get his 
teeth in at onece—and while the seeds 
are germinating he has time to digest 
the scientific portions of the volume. 

Chapters on the value of solution eul- 
tures and “The Plant, Living and 
Growing,” help to clarify the prob- 


lem confronting every horticulturist 

whether or not he be a student of 

chemiculture. Most amateurs who 

practice soilless plant growth have a 

scientifie turn of mind and _ these 

readers especially will find these two 
chapters of absorbing interest. 

Chapter IV entitled “Nutrient Solu- 
tions and Methods of Using Them” gives 
specific information necessary for actual 
practice. Various formulas are given and 
the several methods of purveying the 
nutrients to the plants are described and 
illustrated. 

Chapters VI and VII on “House 
Plants” and the “Environment of 
the Plant” are included for the use 
of the amateur who wishes to use 
the wonders of chemiculture in a 
small way to improve the health 
and beauty of decorative plants in- 
doors. 

The authors impress upon the 
reader the fact that the needs of 
each plant must be studied and 
provided for to obtain success; 
and that the mere feeding of plants 
with chemical nutrients cannot be 
expected to produce perfect speci- 
mens unless conditions of air, light, 
temperature and moisture are cor- 
rect. 

The advanced student or com- 
mercial grower finds in the section 
on “Advanced Chemical Garden- 
ing,” a brief history of chemicul- 
ture to date and a study of the 
many types of nutrient solutions. 

Several of the many fine illustrations 
are reproduced in natural color. 


MANNING’S PLANT BUYERS IN- 
DEX. Fourth Edition. Available 
Plant and Seed Material for All Amer- 
ican Gardens. J. Woodward Manning, 
Duxbury, Mass. (Published by same.) 
Price $6. 


This is the handiest and most need- 
ful book in the world for the serious 
gardener, the plant specialist and for col- 
lectors of certain species. 

A numeri “al key gives the names of 
nurseries, seedsmen and breeders through- 
out the country, numbering over five hun- 
dred, and this is followed by an alpha- 
betical list with key numbers appended. 

The main body of the book consisting 
of many closely printed pages, lists all 
available plant material alphabetically, 
the Latin nomenclature being used. [Pop- 
ular names and their botanical equiva- 
lents are listed in the back of the book.] 
Each species and variety listed is accom- 
panied by a number or numbers which, 
by referring to the numerical key, gives 
the name of the firm or firms handling 
this particular plant. An “s” after a 
plant name indicates that seeds only are 
available. 

This reviewer, in her work as a gar- 
den writer, is being constantly appealed 
to by amateurs who wish to know where 
a certain plant or family of plants can 
be purchased. What a boon this little 
book must be to puzzled flower lovers 
who do not know where to go for their 
special garden pets! Only the other day 
a house plant enthusiast wished to learn 
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where she could seeure a fine collection 
of Ivies. The Plant Buyers Index gives 
that information, listing a number of 
firms from which rare varieties can be 
purchased. 

The latest edition of this valuable 
reference book of about two hundred 
pages should be in every garden library. 


INTRODUCTION TO FLORAL MECH- 
ANISM by S. G. Jones, D.Sc. [llus- 
trated. 274 pages. Chemical Publishing 


Co... Inc. XN. F.C. Fe. 


“Floral Mechanism” is really a_text- 
book on floral morphology for the use 
of university and college students in 
Great Britain. It forms an introduction 
to the study of structure development 
and funetions of the flower and is of 
interest to all those interested in botany 
and its allied subjeets. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to the structure and development of the 
flower; to the reproductory evcle; hered 
itv and evolution, and hybridization. 


Part II diseusses selected families 


which are used to illustrate the method 
of referring a plant to its family in 
using a Flora. The selected types are 


common wild or eultivated plants includ- 
ing (among the Dieotyledons, Euphorb- 


icew, Ranunculacee, Violacew, ete., and 
among the Monocotyledons the Liliacex, 
the Amaryllidacew, the Lridacew and the 
Orchidacee. 

In the case of each family a general 
description is given, naming the various 
types and one or more types are listed 
with habit, inflorescence, flower, perianth, 
androecium, gynoecium (if any), po!lina- 


tion and fruit. 
The volume is illustrated with repro- 
duetions of original drawings by the 


author. 


THE FLOWERING SHRUB GARDEN 
by Michael Hawarth Booth. Illustrated. 
174 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


N. Y. C. $5. 


The English have developed far more 
than we the splendid possibilities of 
shrub gardens and in this English book 
on the subject we have a valuable work 
by a man who has made flowering shrubs 
a lifetime hobby. 
He diseusses first the fundamentals of 
design and the garden plan and _ then 
describes the flowering shrubs’ which 
bloom during each month of the growing 
season, together with their virtues and 
failings, habits of growth and cultural 
requirements. Valuable suggestions are 


made for happy groupings of various 
shrubs in the garden picture both with 
regard to size and growing habit and to 
color combinations. 

The use of shrubs for winter charm in 
the garden is also discussed and there is 
a chapter on making the best of bad 
conditions. 

Sections on eare and general mainte- 
nance of the shrub garden close the book. 
The fine photographie illustrations give 
the reader a glimpse into the decorative 
possibilities of shrub gardening. 


WHAT TO DO WITH HERBS by Mary 


Cable Dennis. Illustrated. 91 pages. 
E. P. Dutton ¢: Co. N. Y. C. $1.50. 
Here is still another book on herbs 


and a very delightful one, too. 

Do you know what to do with herbs? 
If not, read this book and learn where 
to plant them, how to care for and prop- 
agate them and what to use them for. 

Mary Cable Dennis chats charmingly 
in print on herbs for herb-minded people. 
There is a friendly intimaey about her 
hook which fits in well with the homeli- 
ness of old time herb growing. The ap- 
pendix of recipes is caleulated to inspire 
the culinary department of any house- 


hold. 
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Discoveries of Readers 








A Black Viola 


DISCOVERED a Viola, shown in the 

snapshot, in my flower garden last 
spring. It is a natural sport or mutation 
from a tiny Pansy or Viola I have raised 
for many years. This plant has the habit 
of self seeding and in the spring seed- 
lings are everywhere. I look them over, 
choose what I want and dispose of the 
rest. 


Last spring I was thrilled to find two 
plants with blooms that were very su- 
perior. They are the blackest flowers I 
have ever seen, with a lustre that makes 
them look like velvet and an eye of gold 
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with deep blue fringe. The substance 
of beth flower and foliage is splendid. I 
have picked 450 blooms from one plant 
this spring.. I carried the two plants 
through the winter. in a coldframe, made 
root divisions of one and have allowed 
the other one to have its own way as | 
wished to see just what it would do. 
Next year I hope to see just how true 
the seed will ecome.—(Mrs.) T. Specurt, 
(Wash.) 


Three-Inch-High Pyrethrum 


HAs anyone of your readers a good 
dwarf Pyrethrum? I found sueh a 
plant among a planting of Pyrethrums 
crown from seed. The -first year I paid 
little attention to it thinking it had 
heen stunted in growth. The second year 
it still was only about 3 inches tall and 
blooming well. From divisions we have 
now several grand clumps blooming pro- 
fusely. They are still low, with flowers 
the same size as those on the tall plants. 
They are single, pink, and of good form. 
I shall gather seed this year and see 








The black Violas (left) are chance seed- 
lings discovered by Mrs. T. Specht in her 
garden in Washington. Violas of all kinds 
fiourish on the West Coast 


Color sports occur occasionally. It is not 
uncommon for a colored wild flower to 
produce a white form. A_ pure 
? 


reader found one 





white 
Mertensia is rare. however. Has any other 


whether the dwarf tendency persists. If 
anyone has had similar experience I 
would like to hear of it.—(Mrs.) V. D. 
Ursan, (Penna.) 


A White Virginia Bluebell 


| AM enclosing a photo of a beautiful 
white Mertensia which I found grow- 
ing among thousands of the regular blue 
ones. This is a very beautiful flower, 
and I believe quite rare. | have planted 
its seeds and have quite a number of 
seedlings, but the first two to bloom had 
reverted to the ordinary blue 


W. A. Smrru, (N. Y.) 


eolor. 


















A Plant Magician 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


OT long ago, I watched daily for 
more than a week to get a line 
on Nature’s method of making one 


of her most perfect paper-like bags, 
and saw how, like a real magician, 


she manages to slip a fruit into it with- 
out even splitting one end open. In this 
instance, I selected a ground cherry, 
which has been a favorite small fruit of 
the garden for centuries, being relished 
by children and grown-ups for eating 
raw or making into pies and jams. 

On the first day, the ground cherry 
was standing not over two feet tall. I 
noticed it held a few flower buds with 
light yellow tips about ready to burst 
open. The next morning, one of them 
had spread its light yellow mouth as if 
being examined by a throat specialist 
and was whispering “ah!” It measured 
only an inch across, and made a beauti- 
ful little cup. I held the microscope 
above the flower, and had to laugh when 
I noticed that the outside of the flower 
was as hairy as a dog’s back, and so was 
the calyx or green covering, with five 
tiny splits at the end. These hairs were 
simply the lettering on a signboard that 
read, 

“Ants and other hikers are not allowed 
in here!” 

The oddest thing happened. While I 
was yet examining the flower, a few ants 
came up the stem from the ground, be- 
having as if they were exploring a new 
country. How they knew that there were 
flowers above I eannot even make a 
guess. When the first ant reached the 
hairy calyx, it behaved like a man in a 
briar patch. From its behavior I knew 
it was “eussing” mad. Finally, it fought 
its way out of the jungle and gave up. 


As it descended, it must have told the 
other ants that were heading up the 
stem, that it was a waste of time and 


temper to try to reach the flower of 
this ground cherry plant. They all 
turned back. 


OON a miniature airplane arrived and 

landed squarely on the flower. This 
winged insect was one of the spryest 
aviators I have seen in a long time, 
and he lost no time in going into the 
open flower. Going inside for his break- 
fast, he got the yellow pollen smeared 
all over his vest, head and feet. When 
he left, the flower had been pollenized. 
Now, I knew that I would have a chance 
of seeing Nature insert at least one 
ground cherry in a paper sack. 

The following day, the flower closed its 
doors forever. It was at this point that 
I was to witness just how Nature starts 
a ground cherry. When the flower had 
shed, the end of the calyx, or green 
covering of the blossom, closed the five 


slits by bringing them so closely to- 
gether that these divisions were not 


easily noticed by the naked eye. In a 
few days more, the formerly insignifi- 
eant looking green covering began to 
expand as if some fairy or magician in- 
side were blowing into it to make a toy 
balloon. The five ribs held the thing 
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out as perfectly as steel umbrella ribs. 
In a few days it was almost an inch 
across and I had to squeeze the tip of 
the bag to make the original tiny splits 
show. 

In a few days more, I went out and 
my paper sack was brown. When I 
touched it, the thing dropped to the 
ground, which is Nature’s way of for- 
mally announcing that a ground cherry 
is ripe and ready to eat. I picked up 
the bag which was more perfect than any 
ever used in the grocery store. I ripped 
it open and there blazed out a yellow 
berry with a bright clear skin that 
glistened in its cleanliness as though it 
had been polished, a berry that was 





Ground Cherry—a plant magician 


tasty, wholesome and clean, untouched 
by man, or insect. 
For many years fruit growers’ have 


known that the best way to get a lusty 
bunch of grapes, clear and bright, free 
of insect nibbles and disease blotches, is 
to slip a bag over it early in the season. 
The chances are that if we knew the 
story of the man who first began this 
practice, we would learn that he did no 
original thinking, but had instead ob- 
served Nature—just as I had done. 


Varieties of English Ivy 


H. M. Burrerrietp, (Calif.’ 


WO species of Ivy often are asso- 


ciated with English Ivy, Hedera 
helix. Hedera canariensis is often listed 


in catalogues as Maderensis and ocea- 
sionally as Azorica. This species has 
very large glossy leaves to six inches in 
diameter. The plants grow very rapidly 
and are suitable for growing in either 
large pots or for covering walls. They 
also make a very good ground cover. 
There is a variegated form of this species 
known as Hedera canariensis var. varie- 
gata which is edged with yellowish white 
or cream and the light color may be 





suffused with pink. Occasionally nur- 
serymen may list a variety under the 
name Hedera azorica veitchi which is 
probably just a variegated form of the 
species named above. 

A very large number of varieties of 
Hedera helix, the common English Ivy, 
have been listed by nurserymen. It is 
important to realize that the English Ivy 
varies somewhat according to its stage 
of maturity. The leaf form may be quite 
different on the very old plants which 
have formed fruiting wood as compared 
with the leaves on the younger plants 
which are still growing rapidly and have 
not yet reached the fruiting stage. Cut- 
tings taken from the different types of 
growth will retain their individual char- 
acteristics for some time. The variety 
Hedera helix arborescens is one of the 
non-climbing forms sometimes listed and 
the cuttings have probably been taken 
from very mature old growth or pos- 
sibly from sporting wood. Hedera helix 
var. caenwoodiana possesses small black- 
ish green leaves with white veins. This 
variety somewhat resembles the variety 
Minima. 


EDERA helix var. conglomerata has 

small crowded leaves grouped in 
bunches and the leaves may have a rather 
twisted effect. The plant is slow growing 
and remains dwarf more or less indefi- 
nitely. In time the plant becomes rather 
rigid and will stand alone. 

Occasionally a variety is listed as 
Hedera helix var. erecta which possesses 
small leaves and is slow in growth, suit- 
able for pot eulture. This variety may 
be the same as Conglomerata. Emerald 
Gem is one of the small leaf Ivies ocea- 
sionally listed. Hedera helix var. gra- 
cilis bears small leaves which tend to turn 
a bronzy color in cold weather. Hahn’s 
Ivy is a much branching small-leaf type 
suitable for pot culture. Hazzard’s Hy- 
brid, also known as Hart’s Tongue Ivy, 
has dark green heart-shaped leaves. 

Hedera helix var. marmorata bears 
leaves clearly blotched with yellowish 
white. The leaves are somewhat elongated 
with a rounded tip. The light green old 
leaves are pleasingly variegated. Hedera 
helix minima bears very small leaves 
which tend to turn purplish brown in 
winter. Many catalogues list a variety as 


’ Variegata and such a name is more or less 


uncertain. There are several variegated 
forms of the English Ivy, one of which 
has been termed Argenteo-variegata 
which has the leaves edged with white. 
The variety Aureo-variegata has leaves 
which may be almost entirely yellow or 
variegated with yellow. Attention is also 
called to certain other varieties such as 
Marmorata which are affected. A varie- 
ty known as Dentata aurea has been list- 
ed. All of these variegated varieties 
would have to be grown and carefully 
examined to be sure of their proper 
classification. 

The English Ivy as a species is subject 
to great variation as already noted and 
this is very definitely indicated by the 
varieties described above. Still other 
forms may appear from time to time and 
could be very readily increased by means 
of cuttings. Whether or not all of these 
varieties will remain distinct could only 
by determined by actual trial. 
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A 4-foot Campanula grandis 


C. celtidifolia, var., Edward Molyneau 





Clump of Campanula grosseki 


Choice Border Campanulas 


HAT are the qualifications of the 

ideal perennial? Should it not 

be easy to grow in ordinary soil 
without any fussing, asking little and 
giving much; be varied in form from 
trailers to towering spikes of beauty, 
available for many purposes; be hardy; 
and have a long blooming season giving 
flowers ideal for cutting? Campanulas 
have all these qualities. What more could 
you ask of any garden flower! 

It will surprise many people to learn 
that the Campanula genus comprises 
more than 250 different species. The 
genus name comes from the Latin, mean- 
ing “little bells,” for the flowers of most 
kinds are shaped like bells, large or 
small, broad or narrow, single and double. 
Most of the Campanulas are in the wel- 
come garden shades of blue or white; a 
few are yellow. All are native to the 
northern hemisphere, like wild Roses; 
some are native to North America. 

There is a large class of the low-grow- 
ing and trailing alpine Campanulas and 
a few, such as the well known Canterbury 
sell, are only biennial. But let us discuss 
here the tall perennial Campanulas so 
useful in the herbaceous border and as 
garden backgrounds. They all have at- 
tractive foliage which varies greatly in 


FRANCIS E. LESTER, (Calif.) 


shape, texture and color; many have the 
curious habit of bearing different foliage 
on the stems to that at the base of the 
plant. 

These border Campanulas mostly pre- 
fer a light, well-manured garden soil. In 
cool climates they may be planted in full 
sun but where it is warmer they prefer 
shade in the afternoon which prolongs 
the blooming season. Where winters are 
very severe it is well to give them a pro- 
tective covering of leaves two or three 
inches thick. Most of them can be di- 
vided every year or two in the fall after 
blooming and some increase very rapidly. 

Perhaps the showiest of all the per- 
ennial Campanulas is the “Chimney Cam- 
panula” (C. pyramidalis), which throws 
up strong stems 5 to 6 feet high com- 
pletely clothed with handsome bell-shaped 
flowers of blue or white, producing a 
glorious effect through a flowering sea- 
son of fully three months. It is a 
favorite pot and exhibition plant and 
its only fault seems to be a tendency 
to exhaust itself by overblooming. 

For more permanent effect in the gar- 
den we choose the many forms of C. 
persicifolia, the “Peach Bell Campanula,” 
with its 2 to 4-foot flowering stems. 
Telham Beauty is one of the best hy- 


- 


brids of this sort with its very large, 
bright blue, open bell flowers, and, for 
ihe white, another, C. moerheimi, gives 
us single or double bloom of a pure, 
glistening white that always wins admi- 
ration. 

One of the best of all the border 
Campanulas, though little known, is C. 
grandis. Certainly it is one of the easiest 
to handle being a strong grower, quickly 
multiplying by division. The plant forms 
a mass of showy light green foliage at 
the base which remains, in mild climates, 
attractive all through the year, and from 
this base spring up the strong flowering 
stalks whieh are closely covered with 
large saucer-shaped flowers in brilliant 
shades of deep blue and often 2 inches 
and more in width. As the stems of 
this Campanula are stronger than most 
they do not require staking except in 
exposed positions. Cut for indoor dis- 
play they are most effective as they last 
for many days, the buds opening to even 
larger flowers than out-of-doors. Al- 
though authorities say this Campanula 
grows to less than 2 feet high I have 
had it flourish so luxuriantly, without any 
special care, as to send up flowering 
stems more than 5 feet high, a truly im- 
pressive garden subject. 
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Although uncommon in American gar- 
dens, C. pyraversi is one of the most 
satisfactory of all the tall growing Cam- 
panulas because of its handsome broad- 
leaved foliage, of a rich dark green, that 
well up the stems and is dis- 
different from that of other 
It makes a magnificent showing 
of upright, lavender-blue bell flowers, 
each with an indigo center. The bloom 
is most profuse and lasts for months. 
[I find it diffieult to grow from seed but 
it may be propagated by cuttings and 
once given a place in the garden I ven- 
ture to say it will never be rejected. 

Another uncommon but quite different 
species is C. alliariwfolia, well worth 
growing for its large, tomentose, heart- 
shaped leaves and its strikingly beautiful 
nodding white flowers fully 2 inches long. 
It reaches 2 feet and over in height and 
is a charming variety to place with some 
of the blue sorts in the border, affording 
a pleasing contrast in foliage and bloom. 


c GROSSEKI is one of the showiest 
‘and certainly one of the longest sea- 
son bloomers of all and very effective with 
its prolific showing of large bell-shaped 
violet flowers borne in long racemes. For 
me it grows to 4 feet and is in bloom 
from June to late fall. It spreads quickly 
in the garden for it has a habit of 
sending its runners underground to take 
more territory than is 
sometimes desirable, so it should be kept 
under control. Its near relative C. 
rapuneuloides, with attractive — bright 
blue flowers borne profusely’ in long 
one-sided spikes, is more easily controlled 
and is altogether well behaved. 

A Campanula that deserves larger rep 
resentation in -Ameriean gardens is C. 
latifolia Brantwood for in addition to 
its good habit and pleasing foliage its 
3-inch bell flowers are of a strikingly bril- 
liant shade of deep blue that is height- 
ened by a glistening sheen: it is one of 
the best English hybrids. 

There is a Campanula that comes to 
us from the Caueasus which puts on a 
grand showing quite different from that 
of the other members of its elan. It is 
(‘. eeltidifolia, var. Edward Molyneau and 
it is remarkable for the many flowering 
stems that each plant sends up during 
the season, each 3 to 4 feet high and 
eapped with a mass of upright pale 
blue flowers, wider than they are long, 
often a hundred or more to the stem and 
producing a glorious garden effeet. Sel- 
dom seen it deserves wider reeognition 
for it bountifully repays the little care 
required to grow it, with large returns 
in beauty. “It was the most beautiful 
thing in my garden last season,” writes 
the enthusiastic owner of a Los Angeles 
estate, “always attracting the attention of 
my visitors.” 


extends 
tinetly 
species. 


possession ot 


N\ OST of the border Campanulas may 
iv be readily grown from seed but as 
this is very small it must be given careful 
treatment. Sow it in sandy soil with 
peat and give it very little covering. 
Keep moist and shaded and when the 
seedlings have formed their first set of 
true leaves transplant to flats in a 
light soil with a little leaf mold. The 
plants will usually bloom the second 
vear and once established are long-lived. 
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Prairie Wildflowers 


(Mrs.) H. P. 


HY fret and worry trying to grow 

some spoiled beauty from the snow- 
protected mountains or the sun-baked 
desert, when the prairies are holding out 
to you their wealth of delightful flowers, 
readily adapted to your garden require- 
ments ? 

With a few exceptions, prairie flowers 
require no special treatment, either as 
to soil or situation. Just give them 
good drainage and sunshine with ordi- 
nary garden soil as you would for Zin- 
nias or Petunias. And they are hardy, 
for they have been baked by the fiercest 
summer sun, drowned by unseasonable 
flood-like rains, and have withstood far 
below zero temperatures, unprotected by 
leaves or snow, and all the time, sum- 
mer and winter, spring and fall, have 
been subjected to a driving, merciless 
wind. 

Plant material from the prairies is al- 
most boundless, but let me tell you of 
one flower that is fresh in my mind. It 
is a biennial and seeds planted this fall 
will make plants next summer which 
will bloom the following summer. My 
star of the prairies is Nuttallia decape- 
tala, which makes a many-branched, wide 
pyramidal shaped plant, and when well 
grown will reach shoulder high. More 
often it is about 3 or 4 feet and nearly 


MAGERS, 


(Kans. ) 


as broad at the base. The leaves are 
a dusty grey, deeply notched along the 
edges, and the whole plant—stems, leaves 
and flower bracts—has an unpleasant, 
rough, clinging surface, so that it is ad- 
visable to use gloves in harvesting the 
seed. 

The Chalk Lily, as it is locally known, 
is a gorgeous sight in full bloom. The 
flowers are very similar to those of some 
eacti, being creamy-white, long tubular, 
with a wide flaring mouth, about 3 inches 
across, filled with a mass of delicate 
stamens. They open just before sun- 
down, often so rapidly that it is a treat 
to stand and wateh them unfurl, and 
close when the sun begins to strike them 
with too much warmth the next morn- 
ing. The same flower repeats this per- 
formance for about a week. As _ the 
plant is absolutely loaded with buds 
of all sizes the blooming period is long, 
from the first of August to the latter 
part of September or first of October. 
The tomato-like seeds are held in long, 
upright, open topped chalices. 

There is a faint, sweet fragrance about 
this ghostly flower. They always tempt 
me out to watch them on moonlight 
nights for they seem to belong to the 
moon and the moonlit garden. 

Won’t vou try them? 





for a worthwhile collection. 
compiled the list that follows. 


Yellow Trumpets 
Lord Wellington 
King Alfred 


White Trumpets 


Krelage 


Mrs. Kk. H. 


Bicolor Trumpets 
Van Waveren’s Giant 
Spring Glory 


Incomparabilis (Yellow Perianth) 
Croesus 


Helios 


Incomparabilis Bicolor 
John Evelyn 
Whitewell 


Barri (yellow) 
Alcida 
Brillianey 

Barri (white) 
Nobility 
Expectation 


Leedsi (small) 
Queen of the North 
Mrs. Nette O’Melveny 





Guide to Daffodils 


AFFODILS, like almost any other popular flower, have been produced in 
such numbers and diversity of variety that it is difficult for the beginner, 
particularly, and even the expert, to select a few kinds to serve as a beginning 
To alleviate the situation, a Daffodil expert has 
With one exception—Mrs. R. O. Backhouse— 
these varieties can be purchased at nearly popular prices. 
are of the highest quality and perfection of bloom. 
the various accepted divisions of Narcissus, although these classes may not all 
appear as such in the catalogues, where descriptions will be found. 


Yet, all of them 
The names appear under 


Leedsi (large) 
Lord Kitchener 
Mrs. R.O. Backhouse, the “pink” Daffodil 
Silver Star 


Triandrus Hybrids 

Thalia 
Cyclamineus Hybrids 

February Gold 

March Sunshine 


Jonquil Hybrids 
Carolina 
Golden Sceptre 


Poetaz 
Admiration (yellow) 
Laurens Koster (white) 


Poeticus 
Homet 
Actaea 

Doubles 
Holland’s Glory (sport of Emperor ) 
Cheerfulness 


Species 
Cyclamineus major 
Triandrus albus 
Bulbocodium conspicuus 














The Good September 
Garden Days 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ESPITE the fact that the first 
week in September is in Middle 


States gardens not infrequently 
one of extreme heat, any thoughtful 


gardener is happy to get into the ninth 
month. He will be cooled somewhat by 
the leafage I have previously written 
about, and there will come the cool nights 
that mean plant prosperity. September 
is a good month for the garden, even 
with the fear in some sections of the 
astern seaboard that an untimely early 
frost may interfere. At Breeze Hill our 
earliest recorded frost came on October 
7, when it was most distressingly unwel- 
come! 

But in September there are many 
things to enjoy in the garden and to 
consider for the next year. The wise 
gardener, who ought always to be mak- 
ing next year’s garden, will be carrying 
along with care his perennial transplants 
to gain strength during the month, and, 
it is to be hoped, to earry over winter 
outdoors, particularly in the case of such 
things as Campanulas and Columbines, 
to say nothing of Bellis and Pansies. In 
the last 10 years the Pansy situation has 
so changed that one can have good 
Pansies in September and still keep get- 
ting ready for the burst of bloom in 
‘arly spring. 

The annuals will have matured and be 
most enjoyable all through September. 
Familiar as I have come to be in the 
last half-dozen years with the All-Amer- 
ica Seed Trials that are carried on at 
Breeze Hill, I can form my own opinions 
—which are not always those of the 
judges—with respect to the value and 
importance of the new things that are 
brought along. Sometimes I can worry 
beeause they won’t mature to the point 
of appreciation, as, for example, two 
vears ago when the quite new Marigold, 
Dixie Sunshine, grew and made buds 
but would not bloom. Later on, someone 
caught it when it wasn’t noting and 
pushed it forward a little bit, so that 
now we ean actually have its superb 
blooms in late September. 


Z, UNIS, of course, are doing their 
best, and I need not tell FLoweER 
GROWER friends about the value of the 
newer Zinnias, accentuated in my mind as 
I have been reading the letters of Lester 
Rowntree, the California plantswoman 
who has been adventuring in Mexico, 
where the Zinnia really begins. She brings 
out quite effectively the contrast between 
the wild natural things, desirable in 
themselves, and the improvements that 
our California friends, particularly Miss 
Bodger, have made in this great flower. 

A word about Zinnia linearis, which is 
completely distinct, is in point. All of 
September it will be giving its succession 
of small pleasing yellow blooms, not on 


tall plants, but just 
where they will “brighten 
the corner where they 
are!” I have before told 
the story of how this 
Mexican annual had to 
be rediscovered in Aus- 
tralia to be brought to 
American attention. We 
have it now, however, 
and we know it is good. 

September gives us a 
wide variety of blooms 
on plants that prepare 


themselves during the 
earlier § months. At 
Breeze Hill we are 
rather proud of two 
great Crape Myrtle 
plants which have no 


business to be hardy with 
us, but do bloom every 
season and give us, dur- 
ing most of September, 
a mighty pleasing dis- 
play. They are all of 8 
feet high, but I think there is a possibil- 
ity that within two or three years Crape 
Myrtle varieties covering many colors 
will be available which, treated as herba- 
ceous plants—that is, either frozen off 
or cut off to the ground—will bloom 
pleasingly on the wood of the current 
year. I know this plan is in process of 
development, and even if it does take 
the Crape Myrtle down from its high 
8-foot stand to the basis of a low shrub, 
it means many of us can have this really 
superb thing who have previously been 


denied. 
A dominant shrub at Breeze Hill in 
September is Hydrangea paniculata— 


not grandiflora, if you please. The variety 
uncomplicated by the “Peegee” name is 
really a superb shrub, quite different in 
habit from its overdone variant which 
the nurserymen have worked to real dis- 
advantage. Paniculata stands up straight, 
and will show its beauty at from 7 to 
10 feet. There is no temptation to keep 
its blooms for winter desecration, and it 
doesn’t get to the dirty greenish pink of 
the Peegee. 

In September those fortunate enough 
to have a plant of Gordonia or Frank- 
linia, that rare and lovely tree of 
Georgia which John Bartram discovered 
and brought north, will be seeing its 
waxy white flowers slowly develop. It is 
necessary to say that it needs sour soil, 
made so with aluminum sulphate if a 
test shows the pH value at above 4.5. 
Correctly now it is Franklinia alatamaha. 

At Breeze Hill there is on display all 
through September an old tree stump 
about 15 feet high, completely covered 
with two plants of the climber with the 
name of which the botanists have been 
playing for a long time. Its common name 





Judicious spring pruning of the Trumpet 
Galen, will bring it 
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J. Horace McFarland photo 


Flower, Mme. 


into glorious bloom 


is Trumpet Flower, and I grew up know- 
ing it as Bignonia. Then it became Te- 
coma, and now its official name is Camp- 
sis. What some botanists will do to it be- 
fore these words are printed I cannot 
predict, but I can assure any grower 
who can get the Grandiflora variety or 
the Mme. Galen variety growing over an 
old stump or a fence or a stone-pile is 
due for long-continued pleasure. At first 
it won’t bloom, but where the gardener 
finds that it needs to be clipped back so 
that only little stems of last year’s wood 
are left from which the bloom shoots 
will arise, he is due for real pleasure. 


EPTEMBER is the month when the 

Japanese anemone does its fine garden 
work. Whether in the plain species or 
the lovely double Whirlwind, or in the 
pink varieties such as Queen Charlotte 
and Margarete, any one is good to have. 
The gardener needs to know, however, 
that age is a great advantage to this 
lovely thing. The older it is the better it 
blooms, and I have answered many let- 
ters from impatient friends who wonder 
why they must wait until Anno Domini 
does its work on the Japanese Anemone. 

It is in point to say that this plant 
has the quality of persistence, so that 
if anyone is moving it and leaves any 
little shred of root in the ground, that 
root is almost certain eventually to send 
up a plant to surprise him. (It propa- 
gates by root cutting.) 

When I think of September as a 
month I think of Roses at their best. 
Many times the disappointments of June 
and early July are forgotten as the 
beauty of September in its presentation 
of blooms of the Hybrid Teas comes 

(Continued on page 415) 
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J. Horace McFarland Photos 





Favorite Roses, chosen by the repre- 
sentatives of organizations widely 
known for their work in the _ inter- 
ests of gardening are, beginning at 
the top right: The Moss Rose, Gruss 
an Aachen, Mrs. Charles Bell, Silver 


Moon, and Premier. 


You may also have a “favorite 
Rose”. The editor would welcome 
your votes for the Rose which “gives 
you the greatest thrill”. 
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At a Rose Conference, held June 6th 
and 7th, at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, these papers, reprinted here in an 
abridged form, were presented.—Ebv1tvor. 


The Moss Rose 


WAS lying in a high four-poster, 
years ago, warm and cozy after a 
seven-mile sleigh ride through a Jan- 
uary snowstorm to my great-uncle’s home 
on the Shore Road in Brooklyn. The snow 
still swept against ihe windows; the fog- 
horns, occasionally, from ships in the 
narrows sounded ominous and strangely 
muffled. Drinking sealding hot Sage tea 
sweetened with honey, propped up with 
great pillows in my feather bed, I caught, 
through the dimly lamplit room, the 
flicker of firelight on an oval gilt frame 
enclosing an enchanting flower painting. 
Peonies, Poppies, Fuchsias, Forget-me- 
nots, Johnny-jump-ups and, loveliest of 
all, a full-blown, many-petalled, deli- 
ciously pink Rose with a soft green cup 
and a vivid pink bud enclasped by its 
mossy calyx. It was love at first sight— 
a picture romance, if you will—the far- 
away princess—and eagerly I questioned 
about the Rose, strange to me, until my 
small great-aunt, in desperation, as the 
only way to keep me still long enough to 
get to sleep, told me the story of the 
Moss Rose. I fell asleep, drowsy and 
warm, my face burning from the long 
cold drive through the blowing snow, 
my thoughts a confusion of pink Roses, 
angels, jingling sleighbells and green 
moss swirling about in a snowstorm. 
The story she told me you may know. 
An Angel, weary from her labors of 
shaking dew from her wings upon quiet 
gardens and fields fell asleep beneath a 
Rose. Upon awakening she asked the 
Rose how to show her gratitude for so 
sweet a shelter. The Rose begged, plain- 
tively, “Make me more beautiful!’ The 
Angel, puzzled, asked, “How can I do 
that? You are already the most beauti- 
ful of all!” But as she pondered, she 
looked down, and seeing the velvety green 


My Favorite Rose 





of the mossy bed beneath the Rose, she 
took a bit, and wrapped it tenderly about 
the buds. And so the Moss Rose came 
to be. 

When, the next summer, I found the 
Moss Rose in the garden and smelled 
its particular fragrance, touched its 
mossed cup, carried it to church clutched 
in my white silk gloved fingers (how the 
soft thorns ruined those abhorred gloves!) 
I knew I could never love another Rose 
so well. 

It is still as enchanting to me, in hand 
or in the garden, still precious in intimate 
nosegays or Victorian bouquets—shades 
of my great-aunt’s waterctolor—particu- 
larly with a few Clove Pinks, Southern- 
wood, lavender or purple Petunias and 
Honeysuckle. And even as it fades it 
retains that charm of long ago, for it 
does not wilt or drop at once, but holds 
its form to the last, growing more deli- 
cate in color, a faded ashes of rose, as 
it were, like a dream Rose seen by a child 
through falling snow.—E.uizasetH ReEm- 
SEN VAN BrUNT, representing the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanie 
Garden. 





Gruss an Aachen 


\ HY do I like Gruss an Aachen above 
‘VY all Roses? 

First, perhaps, because of a pleasant 
association. 1 saw this Rose in full 
flower long since in the charming garden 
of Mrs. William A. Lockwood, former 
president of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, at Easthampton, Long Island, and at 


once fell captive to its beauty. Then, 
as I heard that it was a_ perpetually 
blooming Rose, I was more than ever 


intrigued by it.. Eleven years ago, taking 
an old farm in northern New York State, 
and there laving out a sketch of a gar- 
den, we made an oblong bed, bordered 
with low-clipped hedges of Ibota Privet, 
set within this boundary two long lines 
of Madonna Lilies and other lines ot 
Gruss an Aachen between, alternating the 
Lilies with small plants of hardy Aster 
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King of the Belgians to give the Roses 
companions early and late. The result 
for a few years was ravishingly lovely. 

The Roses bloomed below the Lilies; 
then came the Michaelmas Daisies with 
their delicate inflorescence of lavender 
and this made the whole place look like 
a French florist’s window on New Year's 
Day. 

But in my enthusiasm for relating this 
Rose to other flowers I forget to speak 
of the Rose itself. I like it first (to 
repeat) because of its practically con- 
stant flowering; next because of its deli- 
eate shell-like color, a soft buff and pink 
combination difficult to describe; next 
beeause of its lovely form, whether in 
bud, half open, or fully out; next because 
of its fragrance—not strong, but sweet, 
a scent not too spicy; and last, because 
of its excellent foliage. In this garden 
in late autumn, we have a little black- 
spot on this Rose, but very little; and 
using only Triogen upon it from time 
to time the plants stay in good condition 
during the whole season. 

When one realizes that I grow this 
Rose in Washington County, New York, 
only 8 miles from the Vermont line, and 
that in 11 years I have hardly lost a 
plant out of two or three dozen original 
ones, is it strange that I should value it 
as a persistent Rose? 

For setting Gruss an Aachen becomes 
every room, every table, every break- 
fast tray. It has a gay freshness of 
look whieh is unparalleled; it is not 
large; and there are always many flowers 
in varying stages of development which 
of course lends interest to a bowlful of 
the flowers. I could name many other 
Roses, that I like, but for delicate charm, 
for constant use in all pretty ways both 
in the garden and in the house, Gruss an 
Aachen stands above them = all.—Mrs. 
Francis Kina, representing The Garden 
Club of America. 


Mrs. Charles Bell 


O one who has, over a period of years, 

grown many kinds and varieties of 
Roses, it is a difficult task to choose one 
that might be called a favorite. This 
difficulty lies in the fact that in each 
variety we find some special quality that 
we admire. 

The Rose that I have chosen is Mrs. 
Charles Bell. This is not a new Rose, 
since it came into commerce in 1917. It 
is a sport of Radiance and has all the 
good qualities of the Radiance group. 
I like it because it is a very strong grower 
and is quite resistant to black-spot. With 
me, the plants are long-lived. Twenty 
years ago I planted 24 Mrs. Charles 
Bell and I still have 22 of the original 
24 growing strongly in my Rose garden. 
It gives continuous bloom from June 
until all growth is stopped by frost. The 
bloom that it gives is not only continuous, 
but most lavish in number. The form 
of the fully open flower is not the ideal 
form and so, of course, it is not an ex- 
hibition Rose. 

To me, the most appealing point about 
Mrs. Charles Bell is the very lovely color 
—an exquisite shade of soft, salmony 
pink. The inner petals are considerably 
deeper in tone than the outer ones. This 
is the only Rose I know with just this 








soft, delicate color which is held very 
well in hot weather. 

Altogether, I find it a very satisfying 
Rose for decorative purposes in the 
garden.—Mrs. CHARLES DOSCHER, rep- 
resenting the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, Ine. 


Silver Moon 


RS. George W. Perkins, represent- 

ing the Advisory Council of The 
New York Botanical Garden, selected 
Silver Moon as her favorite, though she 
confessed it was difficult to decide on 
one, because, she said, Roses like people 
have individuality; we like some Roses 
for their fragrance, others for form or 
color. 

But Silver Moon, she decided, was the 
best of all the climbers. The flowers 
with their creamy-white petals and heart 
of gold are 4 inches in diameter. The 
dark glossy foliage is handsome, and the 
plant is practically immune to black- 
spot, mildew, and insect attacks. After 
considering all the Roses in her garden, 
Silver Moon became the outstanding 
variety. 


Premier 


HEN I was a child I was taught 

the language of flowers in color— 
that the Red Rose was for Love, the 
Yellow Rose for Success or Prosperity, 
and the White Rose for Purity. 

Whether this had any: bearing: on the 
choice of the Rose I like best I cannot 
say, but upon looking over my list of 
favorites, my memory takes me back to 
one that enjoyed great popularity some 
years ago—the Premier. It appeals to 
me particularly for its dignified, long, 
graceful stems, its frankly displayed 
thorns, and its not too over-powering 
odor. It is especially welcome in the 
sick room, because of its lasting qualities. 

Rose Premier was disseminated by E. 
G. Hill of Richmond, Indiana, in 1918— 
the result of a cross between an Ophelia 
seedling and Mrs. Charles E. Russell— 
a Rose which at that time was enjoying 
wonderful popularity. It was the Rose 
of the day. 

The advantages of Rose Premier over 
its parent Russell are several. Its growth 
is just as free as Ophelia; crops of flower 
are produced in much quicker rotation 
with Premier than with Russell. The 
plants are not nearly so subject to black- 
spot, which you all know is the bane 
of the rose-grower’s life, especially those 
who have handled Russell. The keeping 
qualities of the flowers of Rose Premier 
are excellent, lasting several days in 
water; in fact, they have been known to 
keep for two weeks in the home. The 
fragrance is very pronounced and more 
pleasing than that of its parents. 

Premier did not enjoy so much popu- 
larity as an outside or garden Rose, al- 
though comparatively hardy. The pink 
color of the flower had a tendency to 
turn bluish during hot weather, but it still 
retained its full, well-formed flower and 
vigorous growth as when grown in the 
gcreenhouse. 

In my early married life I did a great 
deal of practical gardening, and learning 





that a local florist was selling forced 
Rose plants from the winter at a very 
reasonable price, and being told by him 
that they would bloom again in summer, 
I took advantage of the opportunity to 
buy about four dozen. I was rather 
scoffed at by my gardener at that time, 
and it was considered quite a joke. But 
I had faith, the Roses were planted, and 
they bloomed profusely. We haa much 
joy and pleasure from the flowers, and 
for some fifteen years we still retained 
slips from the original plants—all of 
which goes to prove that sometimes it 
pays to take a chance.—Mrs. H. Epwarp 
MANVILLE, representing the International 
Garden Club, 


Great Maiden’s Blush 


OU have asked me for the name of 

my favorite rose. Now the word 
favorite implies something very personal. 
It suggests something intimately related 
to our garden life. It should be the 
Rose which gives us the deepest thrill 
when we first come across it, each June, 
in its accustomed corner of the garden, a 
Rose whose perfume when just opened in 
the cool early morning air brings us the 
keenest nostalgia for the days of our 
youth. Yes, I have a favorite Rose, a 
Rose even dearer than the luscious tea- 
scented Marechal Neil of my _ grand- 
mother’s greenhouse or the unforgetable 
fragrant (and now unobtainable) true 
General Jacqueminot of our mothers’ 
Rose-beds. 

I must confess the truth. Among all 
the glorious Roses old and new, and I 
love them all (at least all the fragrant 
ones) my favorite Rose, par excellence is 
the Great Maiden’s Blush (not illus- 
trated). 

It is an Alba, a bush or tree rose, 
standing 5 or 6 feet high. There is a 
Small Maiden’s Blush whose flowers are 
but 2 inches across, but my Great Maid- 
en’s Blush measures 3 inches across. Both 
are pale silvery pink but warmer at the 
heart when newly opened; both fade al- 
most white at the end of the day. They 
are deliciously scented with an old-time 
fragrance which cannot be deseribed but 
must be experienced. 

Redouté has painted and described it; 
Mrs. Keays has written charmingly of 
it; Gertryde Jekyll lauds it; Edward 
Bunyard describes it using the smaller 
variety in a delightful illustration. 

Like all Albas it has that soft-bluish- 
green foliage, its calyx lobes are longer 
than the buds, and it blooms in clusters 
and sometimes singly at the end of the 
branches. 

This Rose which goes back to the 
earliest days of Rose history, Mrs. Keays 
tells us, is often found beside old cabins 
and in the oldest neighborhood gardens. 
Dry soil or wet; sun or half shade are 
all alike to this Rose. It is an ideal 
shrubbery Rose and it thrives near the 
roots of trees. Manure is hardly neces- 
sary if the soil is fertile. It forms 
colonies of tall, sturdy, but slender bushes 
topped by these exquisite cupped disks 
of pure delight. 

Ladies and Gentlemen I give you the 
Maiden’s Blush!—Anna Gitman HI, 
representing the City Gardens Club of 
New York. 
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M. G. KAINS 


LANT bulbs of Crocus, Snowdrop, 

Chionodoxa, Pusehkinia, Seilla and 

Museari in September if possible 
(at least order them) so they will have 
ample time to form roots before winter 
and thus be well started for spring 
blooming. 

Narcissus clumps that have become 
so erowded as to fail to bloom well 
should be dug up, if this has not al- 
ready been done, divided and replanted 
early in September, preferably in new 
situations. Before digging, however, 
prepare the new bed so the bulbs will 
be out of the ground the shortest 
possible time. 

Perennial beds that need revamping 
can best be worked over in September 
or early October. Dig up the plants 
and heel them in where it’s shady; 
apply well deeayed manure on the sur- 
face, or if this is not available use 
moist, granulated peat moss and a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer, the former 
dug in, the latter raked in the surface 
after digging; divide sueh elumps of 
perennials as have beeome crowded; 
set the plants with ample spaces be- 
tween, so annuals may be sown among 
them to bloom when the perennials are 
through flowering. 

Feed the lawn during September and 
October. During summer it will have 
exhausted the plant food supplied last 
spring and will probably be in too poor 
condition to pass the winter well and 
make a good showing in the spring. By 
feeding this month the plants will be- 
come sturdy, well prepared to withstand 
winter injury, and make a strong start in 
spring. Use a good complete fertilizer. 

Borers kill more peach, nectarine, 
flowering almond and flowering peach 
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Consider 
Peony for fall plant- 
ing. It flowers early; its 
blooms have rare charm 


trees than do all other 

enemies of these splants 

combined; yet they are 
easy to kill during early 

September. Hoe out a eir- 

cle of earth a foot wide 

around the base of each 
» tree that is older than 
> two years; spread _par- 

adichlorobenzine (PDB) 
in a narrow eirele 2 or 3 
inches away from _ the 
trunks; cover immediately 
with soil in a cone-shaped 
pile 6 inches high around 
the trunks. The fumes 
will kill the borers. Half 
an ounce is enough for a 
3-year-old tree; three 
quarters, for 3- to 5-year- 
old ones; an ounce or 
more for older ones. This 
chemical is sold under 
various trade names at 
garden supply stores. 

Next year’s garden can be made more 
resistant to drouth by preparing it this 
autumn as fol'ows: Except where per- 
ennials are located, sow Canada field peas 
and rye early in September among the 
annuals (flowers and vegetables) ; let the 
plants grow until 6 to 8 inches high; dig 
them under. If the soil is heavy do not 
break down the elods beeause frost will 
do that and make the soil fine; if it is 
sandy, rake it. Should manure be avail- 
able and not too expensive use a wheel- 
barrowful to the square yard; for au- 
tumn application it should be fresh and 
have plenty of straw. Rotted manure is 
best applied in spring. 

Lily-of-the-Valley that has become 
crowded should be dug up 
and divided in the autumn, 
but not before the leaves be- 
gin to turn yellow, thus show- 
ing that the plants are ready 
to rest for the winter. Use a 
spading fork for digging. 
Shake off the soil and break 
the clumps apart with the fin- 
gers, preferably having only 
one “pip” to each piece. 
Plant the pips about 4 inches 
apart in a newly prepared 
bed in a different place, pref- 
erably in partial shade. 

Bird houses are best liked 
by birds if they are not new. 
As they are usually made of 
cedar, pine or other resinous 
or odorous wood they need 
to be exposed to the weather 
to get rid of these smells. 
So it is always advisable to 
put them in place in the fall, 
or at least keep them out- 
doors for this purpose. 

To destroy mice without 
risk to poultry or birds and 
to protect bulbs adopt the 
following plan: Dissolve 1 
ounce of sodium eyanide or 
of strychnine in 1 gallon of 
water; soak wheat in this 
solution 15 hours; spread out 





the Tree 


Garden Tips tor September 


to dry; when dry place a spoonful in 
each of as many large mouthed bottles as 
necessary; lay the bottles on their sides 
where protection is needed with their 
mouths tilted somewhat downward to 
prevent rain washing in. When making a 
new bulb bed place the bottles in the 
ground at intervals of a few feet. Trees 
may be protected against bark gnawing 
in this same way. 

All Lilies like well drained soil, so if 
the natural drainage is not as good as 
it should be dig the bed deeply (18 
inches at least) and place 4 to 6 inches of 
fine gravel or coarse sand beneath each 
bulb. Tilt the bulbs on their sides so 
water will not enter the over-lapping 
seales, but will pass off. This preeau- 
tion is especially important with bulbs 
which have shriveled, as many are re- 
ceived when delivered late. Caution: 
Buy and plant all Lilies as early as pos- 
sible. 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Moun- 
tain Laurels need abundant water dur- 
ing the fall, so if the summer has been 
dry in your locality start soaking the soil 
deeply as soon as you read this! Repeat 
the dose each week until the fall rains 
make the ground moist everywhere. 
Plants so treated should pass the winter 
safely and bloom well next year. 

Hotbeds are now empty so they should 
be cleaned out and prepared for spring 
use. If they are manure-heated the 
manure and the soil may either be placed 
on a compost heap or spread directly 
on the garden. Coldframe soil may be 
treated in the same way and fresh soil 
put in its place. It is a good plan to 
prepare the hotbed soil now and _ store 


(Continued on page 422) 





Let your Amaryllis rest in late fall, thus ripening the 
bulb in preparation for winter bloom 























In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


O those who use the greenhouse 

mainly for a source of supply for 

winter cut flowers, it may be said 
that now an earnest beginning must be 
made to provide for these. There are 
some things that are already in process 
of growth, such as Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations and some annuals. 

If you are an ambitious, attentive and 
experienced gardener, a bench of Roses 
may now be showing much promise. I 
am inclined to the opinion, however, 
that seldom are Roses a crop to be 
recommended for the little green- 
house. The return in flowers for 
necessary: labor and attention could 
hardly warrant their culture by the 
majority of folks. There are so many 


The Roman Hyacinth is a delightful 
winter flowering bulbous plant. Six bulbs 
‘an be planted in a 5-ineh pot. The 
soil need not necessarily be rich. Most 
important, as is the case with most things 
that grow, is good drainage and ample 
supplies of water. They are not hardy 
in the New York zone, and are better 
kept in the greenhouse from the time 
of planting. Best results will be gotten 
if they are not kept in too warm a 





other things that one can grow with 
more certainty of a harvest worthy 
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of the expenditure. 

Our thoughts immediately run to 
bulbs when thinking of winter cut 
flowers. Do not delay the evil day 
when for these, cash must change 
hands. Naturally, the pick of the 
crop is bought up first, and an early 
start in the root formation of your 
buibs means more certainty of final 
success. And who ean deny the in- 
trinsie value of bulbs, for in their 
gay colors is the promise of spring! 

Narcissi or Daffodils—if the latter 
name is preferred—are, for our pur- 
pose, the first bulbs we should think 
of. Without a doubt this bulb loses 
some of its vigor if planting is much 
longer delayed. 

There are Daffodil bulbs that are 
prepared by specialists for early 
foreing, and when making a selection 
the purchase of some of these is worth 
serious consideration. This method of 
preparation for forcing means that 
the growing season need not be so 
long, and that flowers can be produced in 
a much shorter period. It is now very easy 
to have Daffodils at Christmas. Certain 
varieties have been found to lend them- 
selves readily to this process, the best 
so far being King Alfred, and The First 
which are Trumpets, and Helios, a short 
cupped variety. Moreover, the price for 
prepared bulbs does not appear to be 
any more than that charged for ordinary 
stock. 


LL require similar treatment in the 
gcreenhouse. Plant near the surface of 
the soil in pot or flat, crowding as many 
bulbs into the container as seems possible. 
Do this as soon after purchasing as pos- 
sible. Water thoroughly and bury out- 
doors with 6 inches of soil. In from 7 to 
9 weeks, bulbs that were prepared for 
early forcing may be brought into the 
greenhouse. Never attempt to force in 
a temperature of 60° F. unless the buds 
are well up past the neck of the bulb. 
In such a temperature flowers will be 
ready to cut in from 25 to 28 days. 
Daffodils that have not been prepared 
for foreing should never be subjected to 
a warm house temperature until after 
the New Year. 








This litthey greenhouse off the living-room brings 


the garden indoors all winter 


temperature before 
quantity of roots. 
months from 
date. 

The middle of the month is earl 
enough to plant Freesia and Dutch 
Iris. The soil used, while moderately 
rich in humus, should contain plenty of 
sand, so that it will be of a porous 
nature. Again plant near the surface, 
and refrain from giving water until root 
growth has started, unless the soil is 
obviously very dry. These last genera 
both favor a light, cool, airy spot 
throughout the whole of their growing 
season. 

While these are a few of the plants 
that are now starting their season, there 
are some that at this time will have com- 
pleted their task of growth, and must be 
considered in need of a resting period. 
Included among these we find Hippeas- 
trum, or as it is generally known, Am- 
aryllis. Towards the end of the month 
gradually refrain from watering. The 
leaves will soon wilt and ultimately die. 
The bulbs are better left in the pots in 
which they have become established and 
stored in a dry eellar or storehouse, 
where the temperature does not drop be- 


they have made a 
They need about three 
planting until flowering 


low 50°, Guard against standing them 
near hot pipes, which would have a 
tendency to cause the bulbs to shrivel, 
or maybe cause a premature advancement 

of the embryo flower bud. 
3y this date, most Gloxinias will have 
passed their flowering season and in like 
manner, should be slowly dried. The 
same may be said of tuberous Begonias. 
In both cases, a good method is to 
shake the tubers clear of the old soil 
and store them for the winter in dry 
sand or peat. By so doing there is 
much Jess danger of their becoming 

too dry and thus shrivelling. 


EPTEMBER 1 is a good date to 

sow Salpiglossis to flower next 
May. This annual, in spite of the 
sticky substance on the leaves and 
stems that causes some trouble when 
arranging the flowers in a vase, makes 
an elegant cut flower and is worthy 
of a place if room can be found. Sow 
in a pan and prick off the seedlings 
in screened loam, leaf mold and sand 
that are mixed together in equal 
parts. Space the seedlings 3 inches 
apart. By November 1 pot singly in 
3-inch pots, and by March 1 they will 
be ready to repot into a 6-inch size 
the flowering container. If bench 
space can be provided, it would be 
advantageous to plant out in Decem- 
ber from the 3-inch pot. Stronger 
and more bushy plants will be ob- 
tained from bench growing. 

By treating as above, even if the 
temperature should drop as low as 
45° in very cold nights no damage 
would result. Arrange so that nothing 
shades your Salpiglossis. 





The Good September 
Garden Days 


(Continued from page 411) 

along. I can promptly forget most of 
the Climbers that do not reeur, the same 
as the Hybrid Perpetuals that are simi- 
larly restricted, because even with these 
once-bloomers as background the Hybrid 
Teas and the Polvanthas all come along 
and shout with joy. They rejoice in the 
cool nights and moist atmosphere of 
September. 


KPTEMBER is a month for Rose 

observation and Rose planning. There 
is not the wild hurry of June, and Roses 
can have a little chance for mature con- 
sideration. There is more time to visit 
and consult, and thus to conelude on what 
are the real Roses. I won’t attempt to 
start discussion by stating any of my 
preferences, because, after all, the best 
Rose anyone can grow is the Rose that 
particular one most admires, to which 
he will give what we eall nurture, but 
what may all be put in one word as love. 
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OIL is not “just dead dirt” as many 

people suppose, but is teeming with 
life and pulsing with activity. It is a 
quarry in -which Nature is continually 
splitting rocks; a mortar in which she is 
perpetually grinding them; a_ theatre 
upon whose vast stage untold quintillions 
of microscopic creatures make their en- 
trances, play their parts and take their 
exits; a cemetery in which these beings 
return to the dust from which their bodies 
sprang; a chemical laboratory in which 
Nature reduces complex substances to 
simpler ones; a factory in which she 
builds new and complex materials out 
of raw and simple ones; a larder from 
whose stores all plants draw their min- 
eral food and drink and upon which all 
animal life, at least upon land, depends 
directly or indirectly for existence. The 
soil, therefore, is entitled to our utmost 
respect and care in its management. 


* * * 


Inebriate of air am I, and debauchee 
of dew, 
Reeling, through endless summer 
days, from inns of molten blue. 
When landlords turn the drunken 
hee out of the Foxglove’s door, 
When butterflies renounce their 
drams, I shall but drink the 
more! 


Emity DIcKENSON 


Mrs. Hugh Lester has sent us another 
anecdote! Says she, “After making the 
rounds of the nurseries, I at last found 
a Tamarix and had just finished planting 
it when my 12-year-old son came home 
from school. As he has always been in- 
terested in my gardening, I exclaimed: 
‘Oh, Bill, | have a Tamarix!’ 

“Being a little out of breath, my re- 
mark came like a shock to him, but when 
he had recovered he exclaimed, ‘Goodness, 
Mother, hadn't vou better see a doctor 
about it?’” 

* * 7 


Orehard fruits are budded; but graft- 
ing is most popular to produce political 


plums. 
* * * 


I like to think that all my past, 
My years beyond reeall, 
Lie brightly, like a flash of sun, 
Across a garden. 
And, oh, I like to think my doubts, 
My tears and frightened hours, 
When seen in retrospect are like 
The shadow shapes of flowers! 
MarGaret E. SANGSTER, 
“Thought,” 


In Country Gentleman 
* * . 
Have you ever noticed what tattlers 
weeds are—how they gossip about the 
ground in which they grow, the way the 
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soil has been handled, and the sort of 
man who lets them grow? 

Those stout, dark green, aldermanic- 
looking fellows certainly show by their 
lush leaves that they are well fed, so the 
ground there must be rich and probably 
both moist and well drained; whereas 
these anemic, scrawny ones are eking out 
a wretched existence because the soil is 
poor. Those spear-head-shaped-leaved 
ones with the sour taste are sheep sorrel. 
When abundant they are a sure indica- 
tion of an acid soil and probably poverty 
of plant food. Ox-eye Daisy,. Queen 
Anne’s lace handkerchief (wild carrot) 
and mullein advertise both bad manage- 
ment and the need of humus as well as 
plant food in the soil. Sedges and rushes 
shout that land should be drained. 

Yes, indeed, weeds tell the truth—to 
whoever will listen. They even gave 
Solomon a “tip” or two—‘instruction” 
he ealled it—which he records in his 
Proverbs (Chapter XXIV, Verses 30 to 
32). 

« - * 
Ill husbandry braggeth to go with 
the best: 
Good husbandry baggeth up gold in 
his chest. 
T. Tusser 
. a - 


Hitherto the “Cobra Plant” has been 
considered a curiosity; but at last a use 
has been discovered for it! A report 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une concerning it reads as follows: 

“Colorado Springs, July 23 (UP).— 
The solution of the nation’s grasshopper 
problem, according to M. W. Dye, botan- 
ist, of Seattle, is the grisly Cobra Plant, 
which he says will eat grasshoppers be- 
fore they get around to gnawing in wheat 
and corn fields. 

“The plant—Darlingtonia chrysampho- 
ra—resembles a hooded cobra reared in 
striking position. The plant lures in- 
sects down its hollow stalk and then kills 
them by acids at the base of the stem. 

“The cobra develops a form of deli- 
‘ate honey around its ‘mouth’ to attract 
insects. Dye says he has cut open numer- 
ous (Sic!) of the plants and found grass- 
hoppers, ants, beetles, flies, spiders and 
snails in them. During the winter, when 
the plants have no insects on which to 
live, they must be fed with small pieces 
of hamburger once a month, he says.” 

Nobody who saw the movie of “The 
Good Earth” will doubt that if this plant 
has such an appetite it would have proved 
a boon to the poor Chinese farmers whose 
crops were devoured by the grasshopper 
plague. But  practical-minded people 
will perhaps wonder, first, how sufficient 
numbers of plants could be on hand when 
such a plague broke out; second, how 
they could be transported to an afflicted 
locality in time to be of service; third, 
whether the government, the state or 
private enterprise should supply them; 
and, fourth, whether the cost of ham- 





Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


burger at present prices wouldn’t be more 
than the value of the crops! 

Joking aside, this news item is a blend 
of fact and fancy typical of newspaper 
botany. Like its kind it is due primarily 
to the gullibility of the “cub” reporter 
who “swallows” what some practical jok- 
er “stuffs” him; secondarily, to the ignor- 
ance of editors in the offices of both the 
press bureau and the newspaper that 
prints them. 

Incidentally, the plant is not “grisly,” 
nor is it “ehrysamphora” but Darling- 
tonia californica! Moreover, the liquid 
secreted in its tube-like leaves (not its 
“stem’’) is not acid but neutral, except 
when insect remains, which often accu- 
mulate to the depth of six or more inches, 
make it putrid. Still further, as it is a 
swamp plant there is little hope of its 
becoming a formidable grasshopper con- 
sumer in wheat and corn fields. 

True it is that insects are attracted by 
the honey glands; that they slip on the 
smooth upper part and tumble into the 
tube; that they are prevented from mak- 
ing their escape by numerous downward- 
pointing hairs inside; that they drown in 
the liquid which the plant exudes; but 
it is not true that the plants require ham- 
burger in order to live over winter. They 
are natives of the swamps in the high 
Sierras of northern California and 
southern Oregon where they were discov- 
ered when the Charles Wilkes expedition 
explored the Columbia and the Willam- 
ette Valleys in 1841. 


. * . 


God bless gardens, yours and mine, 
Where the painted Columbine 

Neighbors with the stately Pklox 
And the lowly Four-o’clocks. 


God bless gardens down the lane 
Where a perfumed little rain 
Gently bathes a Pansy face 
And some dusty Queen 

lace. 


Anne’s 


God bless gardens mostly where 
No one has the time to eare, 
Be there thistle tops and weeds; 
Loving, every garden needs. 
May Car.eton Lorp, “Gardens,” 
In Country Gentleman 


* * * 


The little Oxalis teaches a good lesson. 
Not only will it refuse to open its gold- 
en blossoms in a sunless room or on a 
dark day but when heavy clouds hide 
the sun it closes its petals. It simply 
will not countenance the dark; for it 
the light alone is real. 


* * * 


Aromatie plants bestow 
No spiey fragrance while they grow; 
But crushed or trodden to the 
ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
The Captivity, Act I. 



































The arrangement to the 
left is of special interest 
since it has a pattern of 
strong contrasts — small 
and large fruits in a mass 
arrangement 


Large fruits and_ bold 
branches are combined 
(right) to make a strong 
line arrangement. These 
arrangements were staged 
last year at the annual 
flower show of the West- 
chester County Horticul- 
tural and = Agricultural 
Association, Inc. The 
show this year will be 
held September 13-16 at 
the County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Photos by the Editor 
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Fruits from Garden and Wayside 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLUM 


WO of the loveliest decorative ar- 
rangements that I have seen this 
summer were made at the Gibson 
Island (Md.) Garden Club with a com- 
bination of fruits and flowers. One, in 
a tall oblong brown container, was made 


of such “eommon” materials that most 
people would never have thought of 


them as the makings of an arrangement 
for home adornment. Three 2-foot stalks 
of milkweed, with the delicate yellow 
flowers just beginning to open, gave 
sweeping line interest. Near the mouth 
of the vase a large cluster of small green 
apples with their foliage gave strength 
as an inspired center of interest. The 
dusty, gray-green of the fruit blended 
happily with the velvet of the milkweed. 

The other arrangement at the same 
exhibit which attracted so much at- 
tention was made in a wide-brimmed gar- 
den hat with a narrow, long-pointed 
erown. <A rubber bathing cap held wa- 
ter and was itself invisible. The hat 
lay on its side, with a delightfully in- 
formal outpouring, on one side, of 
Trumpet-vine flowers, deeply orange; on 
the opposite side were dark purple Pe- 
tunias, and the bottom of the picture 
was made of long bunches of unripe 
blackberries, green and red _ shading 
toward the final blackness of the fruit. 
Here was material to be had freely by 
anyone, in a composition to be forgotten 
by none. 

As the season progresses, we find an 
increasing variety and richness of fruits 
for home decoration—and for flower show 
work, as is shown by the three illustra- 
tions on this page. These arrangements 
were exhibited at the Westchester County 





(N. Y.) Flower Show last September, 
and were fine examples of what dif- 
ferent kinds of groupings may be made 
with similar materials. 

The first is a mass arrangement ac- 
quiring its charm partly through the 
strong contrast in the fruits used. The 
clusters of tiny Hawthorn fruits, with 
branches almost leafless, offer an intrigu- 
ing contrast of pattern with the bold 
fruits of the larger crab-apples, and the 
large leaves add the third element of 
interest. In this arrangement we find 
the three basic requirements which I con- 
sider essential to any good arrangement-— 
good balance (in this case asymmetrical), 
an interesting silhouette and a strong 





of fruit 


Branches 
rectangular pattern in this arrangement 


and foliage form a 


center of interest. We observe, inci- 
dentally, that the high point of the com- 
position is almost exactly over the cen- 
ter of the base, which gives a fine axis 
to the design. 

The second illustration shows a very 
pleasing line composition. Again we 
find a happy contrast of forms—heavy 
Japanese Quinces, bold branch lines, and 
the foliage which gives pleasant varia- 
tion to the silhouette. 

In the third picture, the fruit is sub- 
sidiary in interest to the strong foliage 
and the design of the composition, an 
oblong standing on one corner. Here 
we have balance by placement (on the 
block), rather than self-contained bal- 
ance. 

In using fruit for decoration at this 
season, there are a few general things 
to be remembered. The weight of the 
plant material demands a heavy con- 
tainer; the colors of the fruits are so 
luscious and rich that the color of the 
container may well be neutral. Both 
line and mass arrangements are effeec- 
tive. When making a combination of 
two or more kinds of material, have as 
much variation as possible in the size and 
shape. Fruits may be combined with 
flowers, with bare branches, with many 
kinds of foliage; evergreen branches are 
often a thoroughly pleasing selection. 
For low bowls, fruits on the branch are 
less frequently used in mass groupings, 
but simple arrangements in the Japanese 
manner are good in such containers. 

Certainly experiment with the fall 
fruits from the garden and _ wayside. 
Their manifold beauty will add a new 
interest to your decorative arrangements. 
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The Weathervane 


Beetle catchers—Memory Roses—Read-aloud 


stories— 


Michigan Lilies—A drought-proof grass+—Is it fragrant? 


ESTS are usually called the villains 

of the garden. The government and 

manufacturers of sprays delight in 
illustrating their circulars with a_ thou- 
sand and one creatures likely to invade 
the gardener’s flower paradise. 

I would gather, however, from remarks 
that gardening friends make, that bugs 
and beetles are not as much despised as 
one would at first assume. In fact, they 
are the object of a lively summer pastime 
which makes good conversation wherever 
gardeners meet. The best story I have 
heard so far was told by an enthusiastic 
beetle catcher who had sent 1,000 Japan- 
ese beetles by count to a quick death in 
jars of kerosene. Thus, it becomes a sport 
with most people—this overcoming of Na- 
ture’s insect hordes. If we did not have to 
battle the bugs all summer gardening 
would not be half as much fun, 


| KNEW a Rose when I was very 
young ...” These were the words 
most frequently. spoken by rosarians who 
gathered in June at the New York Botan- 
ical Garden for a Rose Conference. The 
old Moss Rose, the Centifolia, and other 
varieties that grandmother grew, ap- 
parently, were the ones still cherished for 
the pleasant memories they brought to 
mind of ehildhood days. 

One would assume that grandmother's 
garden must have been a delightful spot 
filled with fragrant flowers crowding the 
narrow paths. The fact is, no doubt, that 
gardens today have just as much charm 
and fragrance, and they, too, are making 
a lasting impression upon children who 
are discovering a new and _ wonderful 
world. Will not the gardeners of another 
veneration say, “I remember in grand- 
mother’s garden a brilliant hued Rose 
called President Herbert Hoover. An- 
other dear to me was Mrs. Sam MeGredy ?” 
It is important, | think, for us to realize 
that our present-day Roses have a charm 
that will be long remembered. The im- 
portant thing is that the Roses be grow- 
ing in our gardens today. This reminds 
me that I must be writing for the fall 
Rose eatalogues from which to choose 
a few varieties for late fall planting. 


OST of us, I believe, like to have 

someone read aloud to us. Some- 
how the printed word gains character and 
mellowness when it is spoken. Perhaps, 
some of the personality of the author 
shines through the voice of another. 

At any rate, I would like to suggest 
that you read aloud Mrs. Francis King’s 
“Letters to Flora.” Other garden friends 
might like to hear them. They would 
make ideal reading at a garden club 
meeting. In this way you would be shar- 
ing with others the pleasure that you, 
vourself, are getting from them. 


ie has been my pleasure to drive 
through southern Michigan a number 
of times during the height of the Ma- 
donna Lily season, I suppose that this 
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Lily thrives in many sections of the 
country but nowhere does it appear to 
be so generally grown as a dooryard 
flower as in this vicinity. 

We hear so much these days about 
Lily troubles as they affect not only the 
Madonna Lily but other varieties that 
it is reassuring to find this Lily so hardy 
and productive. Some people follow 
elaborate programs of spraying L. eandi- 
dum with Bordeaux mixture from the 
time that the snow disappears until the 
plants are in full bloom in order to pull 
it through, but in Michigan dooryards it 
spreads like the proverbial weed. | was 
amazed to find office workers bringing 





This ingenious weathervane is the inven- 
tion of George W. Schmidt of Chicago. 
It stands 5 feet overall and is made of 
sheet copper. It is wired for electric 
lights which go on and off. The weather- 
vane surmounts his summer home _ in 
Wisconsin’s north woods 


large bouquets of cut blooms to town in 
the morning. Most of us would hesitate 
to cut even Zinnias as freely. 

I suppose that the climate and soil is 
responsible, in part, for the suecess of 
this Lily in Michigan. Perhaps, gardeners 
in this section ean offer other suggestions. 


OON after the note appeared intheJuly 

FLOWER GROWER on Crested Wheat- 
grass, which was deseribed as being a 
successful lawn grass in parts of Canada, 
I came upon an article in Country Gentie- 
men by M. E. Hansen of South Dakota 
extolling this grass for its drought re- 
sistance. It is estimated, he says, that 
over a million and a half pounds of seed 
was harvested in three prairie provinces 
of Canada last year alone. Most of this, 
of course, will be used to reclaim pasture 
land now choked with thistles. The Fair- 
way strain, however, which Mr. Kirk 
described in FLOWER GROWER, is an ex- 
cellent lawn grass for the dry land region 





extending from Texas north into Canada. 
Readers in this section should give the 
Crested Wheatgrass serious consideration 
for undoubtedly it will revolutionize 
lawn making in this area. In the mean- 
while, gardeners in other parts of the 
country should direct their attentions to 
C. W. Baker’s lawn making suggestions 
found elsewhere in this number. 


HE fragrance of flowers is hard to 

define. Joy L. Logee tempts us this 
month with deseriptions of the old- 
fashioned scented leaved Geraniums, 
some of which are known to everyone. 
Their pungent odor is easily detected and 
is, furthermore, exhilarating. 

We cannot be so positive about the 
fragrance of Peonies. James Mason pre- 
sents a list of candidates in this issue— 
his 35 favorite fragrant varieties. He may 
not want me to tell you but the present 
list is a serious revision over his first. 

Edward Auten, Jr., elaborates his 
theories on the fragrance of Peonies in 
the Mareh, 1939, bulletin of the American 
Peony Society. He says, “There are many 
conflicting statements made in regard to 
fragrance of Peonies. This, I believe, is 
because very few people have a sense of 
smell wholly unimpaired. Some cannot 
smell at all; others have an impaired 
sense but do not know it. Obviously no 
one is competent to judge unless his 
sense is perfect.” ‘ 

Mr. Auten eredits all single Peonies 
with having a disagreeable odor and puts 
all semi-double varieties having stamens 
in the same elassification because the 
stamen of the Peony bloom, in his obser- 
vation, has a strong and offensive smell. 
The Anemone type, however, has a larger 
proportion of its varieties rose fragrant 
than any other type of bloom. Next 
would be the full doubles; there are more 
whites fragrant than any other color. 

Forman T. MeLean, who writes the 
“Glad Gossip,” has, as you know, been 
hybridizing extensively to obtain a 
fragrant Gladiolus. One of his seedlings, 
which he developed at Boyce Thompson 
Institute, was the object of an experi- 
ment at a flower show. In all, 702 people 
smelled the flower of this seedling. Of 
the total number, 547 found it strongly 
fragrant, 20 found it weakly so or were 
doubtful about it, and 135 found it to 
be non-fragrant. 

There are not many conclusions to be 
drawn from these remarks but it would 
appear that if an argument develops 
among gardeners as to whether a flower 
is fragrant or not, let them all smell it. 
If three out of four say it is fragrant, 
it must be. If the bloom is non-fragrant to 
the rest of the group it may be because 
they are not sensitive to the particular 
tvpe of fragrance. 
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My Way with Gentians 


ENTIANS have distinet likes and 

dislikes but onee you know what 

they are and satisfy them, supply- 
ing perfect drainage, you should have 
no trouble with them. 

Fresh seed should be sown in the 
fall. Gentians that like limestone I sow 
broadeast in a mixture of sandy loam 
and leafmold. Despite advice to the con- 
trary, I sift a very light sprinkling of 
this soil mixture over the seed, carefully 
pressing it down, and watering with 
a fine rose spray. In the bottom of the 
small boxes a one-inch layer of limestone 
chips is used for drainage. Those dis- 
liking lime are seattered on a mixture 
of peat, leaf mold, and sand, and well 
washed pea-gravel is used to insure 
drainage. 

All seed boxes are put outside to get 
the benefit of a full winter’s frost. I 
bring them inside between March 15th 
and April 15th, according to the space in 
my small greenhouse. No attempt is 
made to remove the ice which has formed 
on top of the boxes because soil and 
seed are likely to be lifted with it. The 
hoxes are placed where it is warm and 
when well thawed out, glass, which has 
been cut to fit, is placed over each box 
until the seeds germinate. 

At the first sight of bursting seed the 
boxes are uncovered and placed close to 
i shaded window for the day and ecov- 
ered again (not air-tight) for the night. 
| have found glass-covered biscuit boxes 
useful for this purpose because they have 
sliding windows. By protecting the seed 
hoxes this way I get a larger percéntage 
of germination because the windows in 
this part of the country, at this season 
of the year, are much too cold at night 
for good germination. 

After a few days of being treated, and 
when seedlings are fully formed, the 
hoxes are put in direct light with plenty 
of sun where the plants are allowed to 
grow until the first pair of true leaves 


DOROTHY FOWLER, (Winnipeg) 


is fully developed. I find that unless 
seedlings are left undisturbed until then 
root growth is not sufficient to stand 
transplanting. 

While the young plants are developing 
I prepare boxes of fresh soil into which 
to transplant them. I mix fine limestone 
chips with the soil for the lime lovers. 
Gentians have very fine thread-like roots 
which must not be broken during the 
transplanting or else the seedlings will 
be stunted or will die. Be sure to allow 
plenty of space between the tiny plants 
when resetting them as this will aid fur- 
ther transplanting materially with little 
root disturbance. 

When you get only a half-dozen plants 
from seed, in spite of painstaking care, 
it is much better to set each seedling in 
a small pot for there is then little like- 
lihood of breaking the roots later unless 
they should wander out through the 
drainage hole in the bottom. 

After shifting, the plants in boxes and 
pots are kept shaded and warm for a 
week at least, being brought gradually 
to light. I water the plants when they 
need it by setting the containers in pans 
of soft water. 


ATER, weather permitting, the pots 

are sunk to their rims in frames filled 
with well spent ashes or ‘cinders, which 
have been prepared at least a week 
previously, and watered daily. These 
frames have adjustable covers of lath 
which permits only filtered sunlight to 
come through during hot days, but which 
can be removed at night for the solace 
of the dew. 

After the plants have made _ good 
growth in the boxes, each plant is care- 
fully lifted and set out in another frame 
where the proper soil has been placed, 
after exeavation, to the ground level. 

I never plant Gentians, or other slow 
growing rock plants, in their permanent 
quarters until their second fall of life 





Gentiana farreri—a well-flowered plant in the rock garden 





since they rarely flower until the third 
spring or fall, the few exceptions being 
Fringed Gentian (a biennial), G. ele- 
gans and G. nivalis, both annuals, with 
which I am familiar. 

I have a few pieces of. blue glass, 
which have been artistically(?) bound 
with white tape, which I use especially 
for Gentians. These are placed against 
the windows when shading becomes neces- 
sary. One day I hope to have a whole 
corner of my greenhouse in blue glass 
because Gentians appear to grow much 
better when shaded by it than with ordi- 
nary frosted glass. 

Underground moisture should be sup- 
plied under the frames with piping and 
tile, according to some authorities, but 
to date I have succeeded in raising a fair 
per cent of my plants without it. 

In order that you may use the proper 
soil for the various species of Gentians, 
a number are listed hereafter with their 
preferences. 

A few of the lime lovers are the Gen- 
tians angustifolia, puberula, dinarica, 
frigida, kuroo (does well in both soils). 

Some peat, leafmold and sand aristo- 
crats are the Gentians acaulis, angulosa, 
affinis, bavarica, barbellata, crinita, 
glauea, hexaphylla, hascombensis, farreri 
(filtered sunlight), linearis, lutea, maki- 
noi, sino-ornata. 

Acid soil—Parryi, calyeosa, porphyrio. 

Clayey or garden soil lovers are ex- 
cisa, eruciata, gracilipes, purdomi, lago- 
dechiana, przewalski, and septemfida. 


Dwarf Lantana for Windows 


N all my reading in flower magazines 

I have not seen mention made of us- 
ing Lantana as a winter window bloomer, 
but I have found it charming and to 
furnish just what I needed as colorful 
accents, especially among green Ivies. 

It happened that my newly purchased 
Lantana got broken off leaving about 6 
inches of stub. This was in July of 1937. 
The plant grew into a bunehy shrub in an 
8-inch pot. It was kept pinched back 
until October when it began to set buds 
and was put in the window. 

At the 


holidays it was a mass of 
bloom, the variety being Pluie d’Or, 
a natural dwarf. As the flowers per- 


fected they took on tints of Poinsettia 
and became prettier than ever, their 
original color being deep yellow. 

In 1938 I bought the varieties Dwarf 
Beauty (new) and Craigi, a deep red. 
Treating these the same way—pinching 
back—my window presented a colorful 
sight that attracted much attention. It 
was in this way I found there are many 
plants desirable for winter windows that 
we had not thought about. I believe by 
keeping the dwarf varieties of Lantana 
pinched back sharply we can make 
them into as attractive a mound-like 
shape as the Azaleamum of the Ciner- 
aria for winter blooming. 

—(Mrs.) JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 

(Texas) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


HILE vegetable gardens of Sep- 

tember may not look as_ fresh 

and neat as they did in June, their 
produce is more substantial. If we have 
planted wisely, by this time we have to- 
matoes, cabbage, potatoes, corn and a 
great many other late vegetables as well 
as those we enjoyed earlier in the season. 
With a little forethought and but little 
extra labor fall gardens may bear many 
of the salad plants, peas, beans and like 
vegetables, even as they did in June. 

As fall approaches cool nights bring 
strong hints of frost, but early frosts 
do little or no harm to most plants. 
Tomatoes and beans are, perhaps, the 
most sensitive. If it is desirable to pro- 
lone the bearing season of tomatoes, 
especially for salads, several vines may 
be covered with some light material, or 
even paper, on frosty nights. Quantities 
of green tomatoes may be gathered and 
laid out in a cool, airy cellar. If condi- 
tions are good it is not unusual to have 
delicious sliced tomatoes as late as No- 
vember. 

It has been pointed out many times in 
this department that the tomato is the 
most versatile of all vegetables as there 
are sO many ways they may be prepared 
for the table. They may be eanned for 
juice, soup, with corn or peppers; they 
may be used green to make a variety of 
relishes and pickles; they may be made 
into tomato butter. But best of all are 
the lovely, ripe tomatoes fresh from the 
vines, appearing on the table in gener- 
ous, meaty slices. 

September is a busy month for the 
housewife if the garden is large and 
productive, as that combination ealls for 
a canning program. Beets, corn, beans, 
tomatoes; how tempting they look peep- 
ing through the glass jars, row on row, 
in the store room, and how good they 
will taste next winter when the garden 
is resting under a blanket of snow! 


HE old-fashioned method of drying 

vegetables is also a desirable way to 
take care of certain foods, especially 
corn. It is easily prepared by immersing 
it in hot water and bringing it to the 
hoiling point. When it cools sufficiently 
to handle comfortably, eut it from the 
cob and spread in flat pans to dry. <A 
mild oven heat is almost necessary to 
get it past the stage where it may sour, 
and during that time it should be stirred 
frequently. If a quantity is to be dried, 
the regulation fruit and vegetable drier 
is more convenient. It is easy to op- 
erate and is inexpensive, and_ finishes 
ap the task faster. No matter how we 
dry corn, we must make certain that it 
is thoroughly dry before it is put away 
in glass jars or muslin bags, as it will 
mold otherwise. 

Lima beans are delicious canned when 
pulled from the vines green, but they 
must be processed to insure keeping. 
Directions for cold packing may be pro 
cured wherever canning supplies are sold, 
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and they should be followed to the let- 
ter, especially if that kind of work has 
never been done before. Practically every 
kind of vegetable may be canned, but the 
process varies according to the type of 
vegetable. 

Pimentos and peppers are easily canned 
for salads by cutting them in half to 
remove the seeds. Bring them to the 


boiling point in water to which a very ° 


little vinegar has been added. Pack in 
jars and cover with the hot liquid. 

If sweet potatoes are a part of the 
garden produce, they should be dug 
as soon as frost nips the vines. They 
are, perhaps, the most tender of all 
plants. Potatoes should be spread out 
in a dry, airy place until the weather 
turns cold, then they should be stored 
in erates where it is warm and dry. 
They rot easily if especial care is not 
given them. 


As soon as onion tops turn brown 
and dry, the onions are ready to be 
pulled, leaving them in the open for a 
day or so. Then the tops should be 
twisted off and the onions stored where 
it is dry. <A while later they may be 
put in the vegetable cellar. 


As each crop matures and is removed 
from the garden, it is a good plan 
whenever possible to pull the dead stalks 
and hoe that particular spot. In that way 
the garden gradually is cleaned with but 
little work instead of waiting to do a 
general cleaning later on. A clean, neat 
garden is always a source of satisfaction 
whenever we happen to look in that di- 
rection during the winter, and it also 
reduces the insect population by de- 
stroving eggs and Jarvae when the refuse 
is burned. 


Thirty-Five Fragrant Peonies 


JAMES Mason 


UR noses tell us that Peonies cover 

a wide range from a disagreeable 

odor to a sweet perfume. Some 
have lilac, tea, rose, or June rose fra- 
grance. Others have pleasant lemon, 
spice, or elderberry odor. There is also 
a typical Peony odor which can be noted 
in Umbellata Rosea and many other 
sorts, while several kinds are remindful 
of fresh-cured, red-clover hay. 

Here is a list of 35 fragrant Peonies, 
originated in the United States, which 
are outstanding for real _ fragrance, 
chiefly rose fragrance. These are the 
varieties which you will love to put in 
vases or give to friends. Any of these 


will fill a room with delightful perfume. 


Several plants in your garden will make 
June days and nights pleasant to your 
sense of smell as you walk or talk among 
your flowers. 

RED 


Creve Coeur 
Harry L. Richardson 
Richard Carvel 


WHITE AND BLUSH WHITE 


John M. Good 
Mrs. A. M. Brand 
Mrs. Frank Beach 
Mrs. Eva Barron 
Nina Secor 

Sarah K. Thurlow 
W. F. Christman 
A. B. Franklin 

Dr. J. H. Neeley 
Flower Girl 
Plymouth 

Robert E. Lee 
Sistie 


PINK 


Belle 

Blanche King 

Grace Batson 

Hansina Brand 

James Boyd 

John Richardson 

Mrs. F. A. Goodrich 
Mrs. F. D Roosevelt 
Naomi 

President Coolidge 
Walter Faxon 

Mabel L. Franklin 
Martha Bulloch 

Maud L. Richardson 
Mrs. John M. Kleitsch 
Mrs. Romaine B. Ware 
Myrtle Gentry 

Phoebe Cary 

President Wilson 


This is not a complete list of fragrant 
Peonies originated in the United States, 
but most of these varieties are reasonable 
in price considering the life of the aver- 
age plant. Some plants have been known 
to thrive and bloom in one spot for more 
than 100 years. Consideration has been 
given to habit of plant and strength 
of stem. All varieties in this list should 
do well—North or South, East or West 
—if properly planted, and eultivated in 
a permanent spot. 


[Fragrance is invariably much sought 
in the garden. This list of Peonies may 
be used by readers as a guide in mak- 
ing selections during the coming plant- 
ing season.—EDITOR. | 
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September in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


ARCISSI and Daffodils of all 
types must be put in now. Roots 
are already forming on those left 

over from previous years. Use them in 
heavy groups in the shrubberies, prefer- 
ably where they will have full sun to 
bring out their deep rich colorings and 
where spring blooming annuals can be 
grown over them to hide decaying 
foliage. 


Clustered Polyanthus Narcissi of the 
eld varieties are hard to secure but for 
their early bloom, reliability and fra- 
grance they should be ineluded in every 
bulb planting. They are not like the 
Paper Whites and yellow Chinese but 
have thick creamy petals in heavy clus- 
ters on strong stems. They often bloom 
in December and continue without a 
break until the advent of the early 
Jonquils and Campernelles which come 
in early March. 


Scillas, Camassias, Snowdrops, Grape 


Hvyacinths, early Roman and_ Dutch 
Hyacinths, Brodiwa, and Trumpet, 
Leedsi, Barri, Poeticus and Poetaz 


Daffodils make a succession of spring 
flowers with the small flowered rock gar- 
den Iris and Nareissi flowering all along 
the way. All are permanent and need 
no lifting until they erowd or room is 
needed for other plantings. Use all of 
these that you can buy. Older kinds are 
good, reliable and much cheaper than the 
newer exotic kinds. Plant both types. 


Amaryllis and Madonna Lilies are 
needed for strong garden aceents. Plant 
Amaryllis only a few inehes deep and 
the Lilies at least 6 inches below the 
ground line. Dust with sulphur and 


Tips for Southern California 


HIS is a month of very warm clear 

weather, and an extremely dry air 

drifting in from the desert. But the 
shortening of the days means fewer hours 
of hot sun. 

Lawns must have ample moisture and 
should not be mown close. Blades of the 
machine set high enough so that they 
take off the purplish blossom-heads of 
sermuda Grass make for neatness, and 
more protection of roots against drying 
out than with a short eut. 

If there are brown spots in the lawn 
they are quite likely caused by ravages 
of the lawn-moth grub. It feeds on 
the roots and ruins much fine grass. Do 
not postpone getting Barfoot Rotenone 


Spray, a remedy strongly recommended 
by the hortieultural heads of our uni- 
versities. 


spider, 


This spray also destroys red 
scale, thrips, mealy bugs and 





place the Lilies on a eushion of sand. 
Lay the bulb on the side—as you do all 
seale bulb Lilies—so that water will not 
settle in the crown and rot it. 


Web worms are disastrous on many 
trees in fall, especially Peeans. Tie an 
asbestos ball on the end of a long pole 
of bamboo or wood. Dip in kerosene 
and light to burn out the webs of these 
pests. This can be done without injury 
to the tree; this pole is a fine garden 
help. 


White flies are ubiquitous. Amur 
Privets are the hosts of these pests— 
and unless there are hedges of this 
variety the volunteer plants should be 
uprooted and east out. Spray with an 
oil emulsion with nicotine sulphate 
added. Do this as soon as the flies 
appear and use on all infected plants. 


Make your winter lawns. Get re- 
cleaned Italian Rye Grass seed. Crops 
of weeds, crab and nut grass, dandelions, 
plantains and other pests follow the use 


of the cheaper grades of seed. Get the 
best always. 
Columbines, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, 


Pinks and Sweet Williams self-sown or 
from the seed beds must be placed in 
permanent positions. 


Golden Marguerites, Elder and Shasta 
Daisies of the early kinds should be 
lifted and separated and replanted to 
insure spring bloom. Stokesias and 
Coreopsis, must be thinned out also. 


Continue to plant Iris. Spanish, 
Dutch, and German kinds require much 
less water than most perennials and 
annuals. Locate them with this in mind. 


Mary C. SHaw 


aphis, so is a valuable 
have at hand. 

Sweet Peas sown last month are just 
at the stage where they must be watched 
and pampered. 
their lives the early-flowering sorts are 
very delicate. They require an open 
sunny spot, but detest heat, and must 
have shade during the hottest portion of 
the days. 

If there are spaces where no plants 
came up sow more seed for a good stand. 
Early in the day, to avoid mildew, turn 
the hose in a misty spray onto the Sweet 
Peas. This will ward off red spider that 
thrives so in warm dry air. 

I hear a beginning gardener say, “Oh, 
my! What a lot of fussing over common 
Sweet Peas!” Maybe so, but just trv 
growing them without it. There are 
countless failures, 


insecticide to 


For the first weeks of 


Japanese and Siberian Iris need mois- 
ture. 


Dutch White Clover and Kentucky 
Blue Seeds sown with Rye in 
shady spots will often make a carpet ot 
ereen year after year in the hard-to- 
eover shaded portions of lawns. 


Grass 


Mealy bugs look like patches of mil- 
dew on the stems of many shrubs and 
trees. They come with heat and damp- 
ness and are just about the hardest pest 
to control. Use full strength Black Leaf 
40 or wood aleohol. Put some of this 
either one—in a small pan or ean and 
with a paint brush of small size, brush 
the insects off into the liquid. Touching 
them with the solution is death but 
safety ealls for their removal. Any 
spray that is strong enough to kill them 
will also kill the plants. Wateh for 
them and remove as they appear. 


Roses of all kinds have had a hard 
year and there has been mueh loss. 
Summer mulehing and regular. spraying 
has helped much. Now they are ready 
for the fall campaign. Keep up the 
spraying and begin to fertilize with a 
well-balanced fertilizer. Disbud = for 
fine bloom. Soon radiant colors and deli- 
eate fragranee will give full reward. 

Keep dead flowers cut on all 
mer annuals to prevent 
prolong the bloom. 


sum- 
seeding and 


Winter vegetables to be started are 
endive, cos lettuce, spinach, 
Brussels sprouts, turnips and turnips 
greens, kale, kohlrabi and radishes. 
These will supply the table with wanted 
vitamins through all the winter montlis. 
Transplant eabbage and collards. 


On1ONS, 


Gardeners 


Rose bushes should be starting up 
well after their summer rest and vaea- 
tion. Provide plenty of water, and dig 
into the soil around them some good 
fertilizer such as Vigoro. Mildew may 
bother unless the Roses are watered dur- 
ing the first part of the day, on a rising 
temperature. Flowers of sulphur is a 
remedy, but prevention is better and 
easier than the cure. 

Most of the Callistemons and Melaleu- 
cas, ornamental and _ simple-to-please 
shrubs having showy flowers over a very 
long period, are now through blossoming 
and should be pruned into symmetrical 
form. These shrubs really like alkaline 
soils so are quite a suecess’ in 
Southern California. When once started 


they flourish without irrigation. The 
flowers come in several colors: blue, 
pink, white, red and orehid. The blooms 
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are delicate in appearance, but they last 
surprisingly well as cut flowers. The 
foliage is clean and graceful. 

Korean Chrysanthemums are flower- 
ing, and mid-season varieties are showing 
large buds. If you prefer fewer but 
larger flowers thin the bud-clusters now. 
Most gardeners do this with large flower- 
ing sorts, singles and poms, but not 
with the button types. Singles are very 
artistic in their sprays of small blossoms, 
but really striking when disbudded for 
large daisy-like flowers. So take your 
choice, or have some of both. 


F seed-heads have been kept off, and the 
plants have not suffered for moisture 
or been burned with afternoon sun, 
Seabiosas are still giving an abun- 


upward. It should be staked or it may 
go down before the winter blossoms come. 

Start short slips of Carnation in a 
pot of sand. Set into a window that 
has some sun, and keep quite moist. I 
get a higher percentage to root in this 
way than by the flat-method. The reason 
may be more bottom heat. 

Give Dahlias a heavy mulch and much 
water. Their very best blooms should 
open in the next few weeks. 

Sow Calendula, Larkspur, Cornflower, 
Hollyhock, Nemesia, Geum, Coreopsis, 
English Daisy, Foxglove, Iceland Poppy 
and wild flowers. Start Petunia, Snap- 
dragon, Lobelia and Nicotiana affinis in 


LANT corms of pink, white, rose and 

salmon Watsonia. These come from 
South Africa so are quite at home in 
Southern California. The tall spires of 
flowers are splendid in garden or house. 
Plant Freesias as they are best when 
set early. They come in white and in 
several colors. 

Oleander and Hibiseus are loaded with 
bloom. Note various types, colors, and 
planting arrangements, so that you can 
set yours later on. 


Lawn Care in the Fall 
(Continued from page 405) 


program should be arranged. Trees 





dance of fragrant, . long-stemmed 
blossoms. Although they come in 
many lovely colors, lavender, white, 
orchid and crushed-strawberry make 
an unusually attractive mixture. 
These plants bloom till cold weather 
and are perennial. Cut back late in 
the season and in early summer they 
will be all ready to start their con- 
tinual blossoming once more. It is 
difficult to find anything that with 
so little care will bloom longer than 
Seabiosa. 


This month the Crinums, those 
heavy long-necked bulbs that be- 
long to the Amaryllis family, blos- 
som most freely. Their large ever- 
green leaves remind one of the 
tropies. The lily-like or bell-shaped 
flowers come in great clusters and 
are mostly in shades of pink, but 
sometimes white. There are hybrids 
that bloom many times a year. 


Crinums are colorful and good- 
looking against a background of 
shrubbery, and the plants do well in 
the shade of such a place. Soil for 
Crinums should be a mixture of rich 
loam, sand and leaf mold. If, when 
you get it, the bulb has few roots 
or none, set it in a pocket of coarse 
sand . . . and wateh it go. A 
Crinum will not sulk, for it is not 








Photo courtesy Fruitland Nurseries 


BLUE DAWN FLOWER 


Ipomoea leari has several advantages over 
other Morning Glories. It is perennial, at 
least in the South, does not set seeds, and the 
dark blue 3-inch flowers remain open until 
late afternoon. Young plants grow to 20 feet 
by fall. This species is native in tropical 
America, and it deserves extensive trial 


not only prevent the rays of the sun 
from reaching the grass plants but 
they also utilize up to 75 per cent of 
the plant food and soil water pres- 
ent. The same shade which keeps the 
soil damp frequently acts as an um- 
brella for shedding rainfall.  Arti- 
ficial watering and feeding is neces- 
sary, therefore. All grasses, whether 
shade tolerant or not, need some sun- 
shine to establish themselves. Seed- 
ing shady areas in early September 
and removal of the leaves of decidu- 
ous trees later will encourage good 
coverage in the fall, and as grasses 
are one of the earliest plants that be- 
gin growth in the spring such areas 
will have the advantage of several 
weeks of sunshine before the trees 
leaf out. Spring seedings, in the 
shade, usually die during late June 
or early July regardless of the seed 
mixture used. 

Turf culture is not a complicated 
procedure, but instead should be a 
continuous souree of interest to 
every home owner. It is merely an 
intelligent interpretation of Nature’s 
methods aided by common sense and 
effort. The results are worth it. 


Garden Tips for September 


(Continued from page 414) 








as temperamental as cousin Ama- 
rvllis! 

The Calla Lilies in that shady nook 
where they have gone dry all summer 
are shooting up and growing fast. So 
give them plenty of water and a bit of 
fertilizer, and expect winter flowers right 
out in the open, 


OTH the blue and the white Moon- 

flowers, fine clean vines, are stretch- 
ing out new stems, and blooming pro- 
fusely. Flowers of the blue one stay 
open till early afternoon, while the other 
with lovely blossoms like white parasols 
is a night bloomer. Its flowers are 
deliciously fragrant. These vines are 
tender, but are perennials. 

The woolly purple Salvia leucantha is 
showing buds, but it will be many weeks 
before the blossoms develop as it is one 
of our very late bloomers. It thrives 
in almost any soil or loeation with just 
a little water and an annual eutting back 
after flowering. It makes a close, 2-foot 
clump and is sturdy and pestless. 

Stevia is tall, and is still stretching 
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flats as such fine seed is ever so much 
surer up and off from the ground. 

Many of the Plumbagos are in blos- 
som. The one oftenest seen is P. capen- 
sis, having light green leafage and azure- 
blue flowers. This blossoms early and 
late, and requires but little care. Al- 
though its bloom appears to be flimsy 
it is really fine for cutting. Take long 
branches and arrange in a tall basket 
or in a large floor vase. Not so well 
known is P. wilmottiana. This grows 
readily in part shade to 4 feet in height, 
and flowers from June until November. 
The bloom is a beautiful rich blue. 

Plumbago larpente blossoms mostly in 
September. It is a charming low spread- 
ing plant, and is satisfactory either in 
the rock garden or in the border. The 
flowers are deep blue, and the foliage 
becomes reddish in late fall. 

Take up Glads that have ripened and 
store for a rest in a cool dry place. 
Plant Baby Glads now. If you have 
never seen them you still have some- 
thing altogether lovely coming! 


it where it will not freeze as, for in- 
stance, in a _ coldframe protected 
against frost with mats and_ shutters 
or other covering. 

Frosty nights may be expected in 
September in some places. Be ready 
to protect tender plants such as Gera- 
nium, Canna, Dahlia and Caladium 
against damage. Generally there are sev- 
eral weeks of good weather after the first 
frosts that often come three nights in 
succession. Covering the plants with 
sheets fastened to light frames is _per- 
haps the most easily managed plan for 
protecting small areas and _ individual 
plants. 

Most hardy perennials do best when 
set out during September or early Octo- 
ber. This is especially true of what 
nurseries call ‘‘field grown eclumps’’— 
plants that were started under glass last 
winter and transplanted to the open 
ground in spring. However, Peony, Iris 
and Bleeding-heart must not be expected 
to blossom well the first summer after 
fall planting; they will need 
year. Their foliage need not be cut off 
unless they are to be shipped. 


another 











The Place of Garden 


Centers 


throughout the country today, is one 

of the most valuable achievements of 
the garden club movement. The center 
has great civie importance because it is 
the means—often the only means—of 
reaching out and inviting all people in 
the community, both young and old, to 
become interested in gardening, parks, 
roadside beautification, forests, wild life, 
in fact everything that comes under the 
two headings, beautification and conserva- 
tion. 

Garden clubs, horticultural societies, 
granges, 4-H clubs, farm and garden as- 
sociations are all working along much the 
same lines and exert considerable outside 
interest. Still they cannot meet the needs 
of the general public, which either desires 
advice or requires arousing to see beauty, 
learn to want to protect it and help 
Nature to produce it. Beauty and_ ugli- 
ness cannot grow together any more than 
good and bad. One or the other will 
always gain the mastery. Garden centers 
give an opportunity to learn about beauty 
and create a desire for it. 

The incentive to establish such a cen- 
ter usually starts with some garden club 
but that club should endeavor to put 
across, to thinking citizens, the value of 
establishing and maintaining a garden cen- 
ter. In most communities where there are 
active centers, chambers of commerce, park 
boards and city or town officials are ac- 
tively interested. 

Quoting from “Garden Centers,” a pamph- 
let issued by the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs: “The Garden Center will 
some day become an integral part of every 
community because it reaches all the peo- 
ple in its locality, bringing to the average 
citizen the ideals and interest that the 
garden club affords the few, together with 
practical information that is available only 


Tit garden center, as it is found 


The garden center at Buffalo, N. Y., occupies four rooms of 
the Delaware Park Casino, donated by 


center has wide 
organizations 


Department. — This 





support 





to those who have the initiative and 
courage to see the agricultural bureau for 
their personal problems.” 

The garden center should be a companion, 
as it were, to the public library. Small 
centers usually consist of a room in the 
library where books, magazines and scrap- 
books of clippings on all phases of garden- 
ing will be found as well as the _ best 
catalogues of seeds and plants. Whether 
large or small, the facilities of a garden 
center must be available to the public. 
That might be one reason why the library, 
which belongs to the public, is a desirable 
place for a center. Nothing there can be 
private. 

But there are other requirements that can 
rarely be met in the library, for lack of 
room and necessary facilities. Books alone 
cannot meet the entire requirements of a 
real center. There must be a director, a 
full time one if possible. Unless the city 
has been sold on the need of this help 
for its citizens and helps financially, a 
trained director is apt to be impossible. 
However, every center should have some- 
one present at stated hours to meet people, 
and answer the questions they come to 
have answered. Librarians cannot be ex- 
pected to possess the required information. 
If club members really wish to be civic 
minded they will be willing ‘to give some 
time to the center. 

Let the public know that for certain 
hours each day an experienced member 
will be present to help them and they 
will use that time to call. Even two 
hours a day would do wonders and different 
members should be ready to divide the days 
among them so that no one will find the 
duty other than a pleasant one. 

Here’s what “Garden Centers” says, “If 
the organizers consider the welfare and 
beauty of the community their sacred 
trust they will have workers at their 
service that can be counted upon for 
support and help. In this way funds, 
books and magazines will be donated and 
so greatly help in both a financial and 
influential way. It invariably follows 


the Buffalo Parks 


from civic 


on “eZ OH BSSOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Classes in practical gardening are held by the Garden Center 
Institute of Buffalo in the school greenhouses. Fifty women 
attend three afternoons a_ week. 





that with increased work and responsibility 

come added interest and pleasure.” 
Purposes of garden centers. Nine pur- 

poses are given by the National Council. 

1. To promote such knowledge and love of 
gardening as will result in a more 
beautiful community. 

2. To offer a place where people may come 
for information on landscaping problems 
confronting the small home owner and 
be given assistance in the solution of 
their particular planting problems. 

3. To present lectures and conduct classes 
on gardening. 

4. To have an annual excess plant dis- 
tribution to the garden loving public. 
(This is especially desirable in aiding 
juniors.) 

5. To inform the public on matters of 
conservation of plants, birds and beauty 
spots. 

6. Where people may study books and data 

on foreign, historie and local gardens, 

flowers, plant life and see pictures on 
these subjects. 

To work with the children in the schools 

and interest the children in the use of 

the center. 


8. Where flower exhibits are held in season 
with pictures, books and _ information 
appropriate to the subject. 

9. A headquarters where there is avail- 
able for everybody, free of charge, gar- 
dening information and inspiration. 
Space will not allow giving all the in- 

formation on how to start such work as 
we have pictures from Cleveland and Buf- 
falo to show. However, in future issues 
we hope to continue this mest important 
topic and will weleome photos from other 
centers. 


What Have Some Achieved? 


Cleveland. Just a few highlights are 
given in the following paragraphs to indi- 
cate the achievements of garden centers. 


Men’s classes are held 
evenings 








The Garden Center achieved something long 
desired when through the co-operation of 
the Park Department a trial garden area 
was set aside for dévelopment by the 
Center. 

This spring the Center inaugurated an 
extension service—“The Garden Center on 
Wheels.” A small truck, decked with post- 
ers and bearing the name Cleveland Garden 
Center, visited various neighborhood cen- 
ters, carrying books, mounted flower pic- 
tures, seed flats, and other demonstration 
materials, in order to make Garden Center 
service available to people in outlying dis- 
tricts. 

Toledo, O. This Center, less than two 
vears old, has an ideal location in the 
Zoological Gardens in Walbridge Park with 
a large conservatory as part of the build- 
ing. As soon as a new addition is _com- 
pleted (probably is by now) horticultural 
classes can be earried on within the build- 
ing. 

Stamford, Conn. In 1931 a Garden Cen- 
ter was started to bring together the five 
garden clubs. At first they directed their 
attention to “Sustenance Gardens” for un 
employed. Unfortunately adults lost  in- 
terest in these gardens after the govern- 
ment helped them with relief. So the Cen- 
ter turned its attention to Junior Clubs. 
These have advanced mightily until the 
Juniors now have their department in the 
big Biennial Flower Show held in the 
Armory. 

Missouri. Missouri is one of the newer 
states to become a part of the National 
Council but it is an active state. Garden 
Centers have been established in many 
places. At least a year ago there were a 
hundred in the state. 

Norfolk, Va. The Garden Center of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Norfolk and Vi- 
cinity is located in the Museum of Arts 
and Science Building and is a_ separate 
unit. The Federation has a library that 
has been converted into a lending library 
from a reference library. On each Tues- 
day, two ladies are present at the library 
from ten to three during which time those 
who desire books may get them. On other 
days they must be used in the building. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. So much has been ac- 
complished that one is bewildered in try- 


ing to select a highlight. But read this 
for the year 1937. “About ten thousand 
visitors from 20 states and 5 foreign coun- 
tries visited the Center.” 

Fort Worth, Tex. There are 130 Car- 
negie Library books and 250 garden center 
books, 30 magazines, various types of other 
garden literature and 170 scrapbooks avail- 
able to the public. These scrapbooks have 
been made by W.P.A. librarians furnished 
by the Board of Educaticn through its 
Library Projects of the W.P.A. Program. 
The subjects contained are garden flowers, 
wild flowers, plant life, nature, natural his- 
tory, wild life, highway beautification, land- 
scaping of home grounds, and civies. This 
Center reaches the colored people also. 

Muncie, Ind. The Junior Garden Club 
Center is open from nine to four daily 
and has a total membership of 5999, ac- 
cording to the 1938 report. Children and 
counselors labeled trees and shrubs. Seed 
and suet were provided for 17 schools and 
38 gardens. Much practical study and gar- 
den work is done by children under direc 
tion. 

Buffalo, N. Y. This Garden Center is 
now four years old. Four rooms at Delaware 
Park Casino have been donated to the 
Center by the Buffalo Parks Department. 
The park and Rose garden supply beauti- 
ful views and nearby is the McKinley Vo- 
cational School on the grounds of which 
the Center maintains a test garden. Prac- 
tical gardening is taught in classes held in 
the school greenhouse. This Center is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having support and 
co-operation from the Park Board, School 
Board and many experienced horticulturists. 

These are but a very, very few of the 
hundreds of centers that are doing splendid 
work. They are in nearly every state and 
most states report a great many. It would 
require the entire magazine to even begin 
to report what all are doing. We hope 
the little given will inspire all clubs to 
devote part of their attention to garden 
centers, 


Rose Society’s Fall Meeting 


HE Annual Meeting of the American 
Rose Society will be held at the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 





“Winter Window Gardening” is the title given this corner of one of the rooms of the 
Cleveland (O.) Garden Center. A full schedule of events attracts thousands to the Center 
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October 5 and 6. At this time Roses are 
expected to be showing many blooms in 
the extensive garden on the grounds. The 
tentative program for the conventien, 
planned by the local committee, is as fol- 
lows: 


October 5 
10 A. M. Registration at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn 
10-12 Round table discussion led 


by E. L. D. Seymour 

12 Noon Luncheon, Hotel St. George 

1:30 P. M. Proceed by subway to Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden for tour 
of Rose garden and grounds 

3:30 P. M. Assembly in the Auditorium 
of the Administration Build 
ing of the Botanic Garden 
for an address of welcome 
by Dr. C. Stuart Gager, and 
a talk on making the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden by Mon- 
tague Free 

4:00 P. M. Tea 

7:00 P. M. Dinner — Speakers probably 
will be Dr. Kirk, President 
of the Society, Richardson 
Wright, and Nelson Wells 

October 6 

9:30 A. M. Trustees meeting at Brook- 
lyn Botanie Garden. Dis- 
play of cut Roses in the 
rotunda of the Administra- 
tion Building 

10:00 A. M. Annual meeting with talks 
on Roses by Mr. S. R. Tilley 
and others. 


12 Noon Buffet luncheon and bus tour 
to Long Island estates 
October 7 


American Rose Society day 
at World’s Fair 


Men’s Garden Club Convention 


HE Seventh Annual Convention of the 

Men’s Garden Clubs of America was 
held at Elmhurst, Illinois, July 13-15, and 
through the kindness of Elmhurst College 
the majority of the meetings were held in 
its buildings. 

At 6:30 P.M. on the first day the annual 
round-table dinner was held, presided over 
by F. F. Rockwell of New York, and was 
well attended. Many interesting subjects 
were discussed. The dinner was followed 
by a talk on Iris, with colored slides and 
then a colored film of the gardens of At- 
lanta sent to the meeting by the Men’s 
Garden Club of Atlanta together with Mr. 
Murphey who took the pictures and gave 
running comments. 

At 9:30 on July 14, the annual meeting 
was held and the majority of the clubs 
affiliated were represented. At this meet- 
ing it was decided that the President ap- 
point a committee to report at the next 
annual meeting on any meritorious horti- 
cultural or floricultural achievements noted 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Junior Clubs 


AST spring the 
Central Commit- 

tee of Garden Clubs 
in Utiea, N. Y., af- 
ter discussing plans 
to interest citizens 
in their public parks 
and ways of com- 
batting vandalism, 
decided to try stag- 
ing flower shows in 
some of the schools. 
This met with great 
success. One result 
has been the desire 


in the schools for 
Junior Garden 
Clubs. 

This Gold medal rock garden is in “Gardens on Parade” at New omg the fall. a 


York World’s Fair. On July 17, “Botanical Day,” it was seen by 

Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, noted English plant hunter (standing 

left) and in whose honor the garden was contributed by Mrs. C. 

Mr. Cutting is at right. 

garden, designed by Zenon Schreiber, is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society 


Suydam Cutting of New Jersey. 





Tropical Palm flowers and fruits constituted the most dramatic 
exhibit to date at “Gardens on Parade.” The material was shipped 
from the Fairchild Tropical Garden in Florida as a joint exhibit 
of David Fairchild and the Florida Federation of Ga:den Clubs 


by them and that proper resolutions be pre- 
pared and sent to those individuals which 
would be called “The Johnny Appleseed 
Award of Appreciation of the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America.” The award was 
made this year to Carleton E. Morse of San 
Francisco, California, in recognition of his 
talks on gardening over the radio, and to 
John Marvin Yost of Pikesville, Kentucky, 
on his wonderful interest in flowers and his 
appreciation of them. 

On the afternoon of July 14, an open 
discussion meeting was held addressed by 
numerous speakers, among them Alfred C. 
Hottes of Des Moines, all to the furthering 
and development of men’s garden clubs. 

On Saturday, a trip was made to 
Amling’s greenhouses where a fine talk was 
given on growing plants in nutrient solu- 


tions and many other interesting plants 
were seen. The delegates then went to 
Humboldt Park Rose Gardens, Garfield 


Park Conservatory flower garden and pool, 
and then to Vaughan’s trial gardens at 
Western Springs where a delicious lunch 
was served by this company. A great deal 
of interest was shown in the trial gardens, 
lath houses and canvas houses. From there 
a trip was made by bus to the Morton 
Arboretum. 

The Convention was a huge 
GeorGE B. Dospprn, Secretary. 


success.— 





committee from the 
Utica Garden Club 
organized, with the 
hearty cooperation 
of teachers and stu- 
dents, three clubs in 
schools in the same 
section of the city. 
One was a beautiful 
new school with as 
yet only kindergar- 
ten and two grades, 
the second was a 
larger school  con- 
sisting of kindergar- 
ten and six grades, 
and the third, a 
large school, inelud- 
ed the ninth or Ju- 
nior High students. 


The 


As a starter the 
same general type 
of program was 


used, but developed 
to suit the ages in 
each club. 

In each club offi- 
cers have been elect- 
ed who take charge 


of the meetings. 
Each club also has 


its teacher council- 
lors. The school gar- 
dener has become ac- 
tively interested as 
have the janitors, 
so that plantings 
have been started, 
bird houses put .up, and each school has 
received a wire feeding box filled with a 
large cake of suet mixed with seed. These 
were donated by a local pet shop. A lum- 
ber company donated gavels for the youth- 
ful presidents. 

Conservation and the care of trees and 
birds is being stressed. The greatest point 





Officers of the Men’s Garden 
Club of America 


President—Hoyt F. Paxton, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 
1st Vice-President—Louis E. Tarr, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

2nd Vice-President—A. J. Nitzschke, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Secretary and Ass’t. Treasurer— 
George B. Dobbin, Jackson, Mich. 

Treasurer—D. M. Hastings, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

New Directors: 
Walter P. Harbath, Cleveland, O. 
A. W. Thurow, Aurora, III. 
M. C. Parker, Portland, Ore. 
William C. Sisco, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. R. L. Ross, Akron, O. 











of all is teaching children to use their eyes. 
The object at first is not so much to learn 
the names of the various birds as to learn 
their differences: what food they require, 


their various “gaits,” their manner of 
flight, and styles of nests. Gradually 
names, descriptions, calls and songs will 


be taken up. In the spring, soils, sowing 
of seed and other phases of real dirt gar- 
dening will be developed. 

As teachers become 


more familiar with 
these gardening interests they can take 
over much of the work and correlate it 
with the science lessons. 


This idea has also been carried into the 
Boys’ Clubs. The older boys are the ones 
being reached as it was thought best to 
contact the “Forum Group.” The work 
started with a club composed almost en- 
tirely of Italian boys. No speaker ever 
had the pleasure of addressing a more 
attentive audience. Most of them were 
very close to manhood and certainly looked 
very intelligent. 

When it was suggested that land for a 
garden might be obtained, if they wished it, 
all fell in with the idea. If the two 
clubs adopt the plan, a silver trophy, which 
has long been waiting for a use, will be 
given for a year to the club making the 
greater success. Two unused school houses 
have been turned over to these clubs and 
they make most attractive club houses. 

The only way to prevent lawlessness, sin 
and crime is to fill the mind, ALL MINDS, 
with clean, active interests and to give 
the body activities enough to become whole- 
somely tired. Interesting work is a great 
blessing, especially that which is in con- 
tact with the soil and its products, 


Flower Trails for Cities 


HO can tell our readers something 

about “flower trails” as used in cities? 
A request for ideas has come from Colo- 
rado. What is meant, evidently, is not 
“Nature Trails’—paths through woods or 
parks with trees, flowers and other objects 
of interest marked—but a project for city 
beautification or city-wide planting of one 
or more flowers. What type of material 
has given the best results, shrubs, vines, 
or low growing plants? 

Some cities are widely known for a spe- 
cial plant. Annuals would give but tem- 
porary bloom and would need to be re- 
planted each year. Would city-wide inter- 
est be kept up if this were necessary? It 
seems as though large showy perennials 
would be more satisfactory. Let’s hear 
from cities that have made a success of 
city-wide planting for beauty. 


Yearbook Comments 


E want to thank club members who 
have so thoughtfully sent in year- 


books. We try to acknowledge each one but 
lack of time sometimes prevents. Speaking 
of yearbooks, the Iris seems to be the most 
popular flower for decorating the cover. 
Few flowers are as well suited to the pur- 
pose, making a semi-formal and yet natural 
picture. They are attractive whether in 
color or in black and white. 


Villa Park, Illinois 


HP Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park 
will hold their third Annual Fall Flower 
Show, September 9-10, at the Villard 
Theatre Building. Full particulars on this 
show may be had from C. J. Dennison, 
Secretary of the Flower Show Committee. 
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Another Narcissus Theory 


Answering Mes. 


July 


Joseph Groat, (Penna.) 


[ notice on page 339 one of your readers 


complains about Narcissus alba plena 
odorata having blasted buds. Well, so 
does every ) else’s occasionally. Just 


why they blast, I would like to know, too. 
However, I suggest they be planted deeper 


than Narcissus are usually planted, in 
good mellow rich soil, well drained, and 
with a good mulch of peat on the surface. 
Fish meal well incorporated in the soil 
is good. I would not use lime, as Nar- 


cissus in general, and especially the Poeti- 
cus, prefer slightly acid soil. In the 
spring this variety should have plenty of 
moisture and perhaps it would be bene- 
ficial to spray the buds with water until 
they open.—Gaorce W. Law Ler, (Wash.) 


Seed-grown Tulips 


Answering Clas. A. Merkel, July 

In this climate (Seattle) I have planted 
seed of Tulip outdoors in flats sunk in the 
ground during late winter (mid-February). 
The seed grows and matures the first year 
in a much shorter time than do bulbs. You 
may have to sift the soil to get all the 
little bulbs tirst two or three seasons. 
After the first vear handle the same as 
older Tulips, although they may be planted 
shallower. It takes 7 years from planting 
the seed to getting your first bloom, al- 
though bulbs ao larger than a pea may 
beget Increase no larger than the end of 
a toothpick. Bulbs do not come true from 
seed. Do not bother with self-fertilized 

Dcxon, (Wash.) 


( lowa ) 


seed.—R. B. 


More Russell Lupine Letters 


Answering W. C. Roe, (Kans.) May 

Last fall purchased 3 lovely pot-grown 
Russell Lupine plants from the Elliott 
Nursery Co., Evans City, Pa. and they 
survived the winter and now (May 1) have 
ten to a dozen leaves to a plant. To am 
“holding my >reath” and coddling them to 
see If they bloom this vear. I have 3 more 
plants in tl mail now from the 
source, 

The soil for these plants is treated three 
times with a: inoculation of some sort in 
the nursery before they are sent out. I 
followed instructions —implicitly—spading 
the ground 2 feet deep, using bone meal as 
a fertilizer 41 week before | expected the 
plants. The nursery claims the inoculation 
will in tur: veulate the soil in which I 
transplanted them. 


same 


If one sows the seeds, it is necessary to 
procure the ulation product which, I 
understand, is manufactured by a concern 
in| Milwaukee. The plants being rather 
tricky to raise | preferred buying the plants 
rather than experimenting with seeds. 

The plant requires plenty of water and 


the soil shonid he loosened about once a 
week to allow the air to reach the roots.— 
(Mrs.) W. MASLER, ( Mich.) 


There shouli 


ve no difficulty in germina 
tion of Russel 


Lupine if fresh seed can be 
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‘Queries and Answers De 





Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column, 


Blue and Yellow Oxalis? 


Will you please tell me where I 
can get some blue and yellow Oxalis 
bulbs’ The one | have seen looks 
like the pink everblooming kind, hay 
ing the same slender stems about 6 
to 8 inches high, each leaf coming 
from the bulb—(Mrs.) E. A. Rut- 
TNER, (Nebr.) 


Gloxinia Buds Drop Off 


There is one thing I would like to 
know about Gloxinias. What causes 
the buds to blast’ A dozen buds on 
one plant turned yellow and = rotted 


off. 1 feed it liquid manure (Dri- 
conure ) once every » weeks, ab 
sorbed from the bottom. Once = in 


awhile I use Pokon solution. Am 
I fertilizing too strongly? The plant 
is very thrifty.—I. J. ZIMMERMAN, 
( Mich, ) 


Gesneria Culture Question 


Who ean tell me about Gesnerias? 
Should they be rested: I have 4 
fine plants that are in almost con- 
stant bloom. So far I have treated 
them to the same care as Gloxinias. 
My Gloxinias are lovely and some 
pots are in bloom the year around 
by careful management. — (MRs.) 
GEO, SHAW, ( Mass.) 


Gladiolus Ohio State 


IT am anxious to find a source of 
supply of Gladiolus Ohio State. I 
bought bulbs of this variety some 
years ago but do not remember where. 
Among 100 varieties it has consist- 
ently been the very first to bloom— 
this vear in 51 days. I don’t find it 
listed anywhere.— (Mrs.) O, W. 
SCHULTS, (Minn.) 











secured, T am growing my second crop of 
them with excellent results without chip- 
ping or bother. They wintered for us just 
as easily as do other Lupines, our diffi- 
culty being heavy clay soil that tends to 
heave in our open winters. Here along the 
lake, we often have a warm rain in January 
which thaws the ground thoroughly in the 
afternoon but is frozen solid by morning— 
a bad situation to deal with. Since we have 
grown Lupines successfully for several 


partment 















inoculate the soil as we 
first. As to size the Russells still 


years we do not 
did at 
have to prove themselves since blooms from 
other strains often grow on 40-inch stems 


with actual flower part 14° inches long. 
There is a plant in the border this day 
With 16 spikes all in good shape. Othe, 
growers either private or commercial i. 
this locality report no sensational result. 
with Russells. . However, Pudor’s of Puya! 
lup, Washington, recommend them hight, 
in their 1939 catalogue. It seems that the 
climate of the Pacific Coast and the dee) 
alluvial soil is more favorable to them than 
any other region. Pudor’s offer seed grown 
in their own fields at half the imported 
prices and their fresh seed will germinate 
Without chipping or freezing. A whole page 
in their catalogue is given over to Russells 
and may be relied on.—(Mrs.) V. D. Urban, 
( Penna.) 


Christmas Cactus Culture 


Answering Dr. W. H. 
February 


Braunlin, (Ind.) 

—The Christmas Cactus has a spreading 
habit, taking up too much room. If you 
shorten the branches you lose your blooms 
as the tips give the flowers. I have had an 
opportunity to observe several plants in 
homes of friends. Their experience, as 
well as my own, shows it to do well 
in a very rich soil lightened with leaf mold. 
In all cases the soil was taken from groves 
of serub Oak and may be moderately acid. 

Use a small pot and don’t repot oftene: 
than two or three years. An east window 
will give enough light. Direct midday sun 
is too much. Water it as you do other 
plants. The best plan is to plunge the pot 
in water, except when feeding in which 
case apply food (Vigoro) at top and water 
immediately to carry food down. The plant 


will stand high temperature if humid, 
though any good living-room conditions 


are all right, as for Geraniums, Fuchsias. 
ete. It requires no rest period. Do not use 
ice-cold water on plants. 

In spite of the name, the Christmas 
Cactus often blooms before Thanksgiving 
day and may bloom any time between No- 
vember 1 and = Marech 1.—E. J. Woop, 
(N. M.) 


—I think if you read 
Sulzer’s “House Plants, Modern Care and 
Culture,” you might find the answer to 
your trouble. There is a chapter on Cactus 
and a short chapter on Christmas Cactus 
wlone. This book is published by Double 
day Doran, price $1.50. Your trouble prob 
ably comes from feeding the plant manure. 
—(Miss) Anna L. Conant, (Vt.) 


Marjorie Nonell 


—KEpiphyllum (Zygocactus) truncatum 
so-called Christmas Cactus, has flat-jointed 
stems which droop, and so it is often nec 
essary to graft it onto the stiff trunk-like 
stem of Pereskia. This gives it added 
vigor to withstand infection of root aphis 
that sap the life of the plant so that it 
cannot produce flowers. 

If the plant doesn’t thrive 
repotted in late summer into a= standard 
potting mixture with a small amount of 
peat or finely crushed tree bark added, the 
chances are that the plant is badly in 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Brand's Improved 


FRENCH LILACS 


All Own Root Stock 











Lovers and growers of beautiful French 
Lilacs will be interested to know that 
we now have what is probably the larg- 
est, most complete and up-to-date col- 
lection of French Lilacs in the world, 
and every one on its own root. Our 
collection covers all of the best of the 
older types and most of the new ones, 
right down to date. We are offering 
for your selection such varieties as: 

















Adelaide Dunbar Lucie Baltet 


Berryer Marechal Lannes 
Buffon Miss Elien Willmott 
Captain Baltet Monge 

Congo Oliver de Serres 
De Caisne Paul Thirion 

De Mirabel 


Pres. Fallieres 


Diderot Pres. Lincoln 


Edith Cavell 
Henri Martin nag ; 
Hippolyte Maringer ouv. de Ludwig Spaeth 
Katherine Havemeyer Vestale ; 

Leon Gambetta Victor Lemoine 
Waldeck Rousseau Violetta 











There are many others, and we can 

ship them in sizes from 2-3ft to 

FREE 5. oft, Our catalog will give you 

Our New Catalog, full descriptions of all our stock; also 

the finest we have of our Superb Peonies, Fine Irises 

yet issued. Write for and other high-grade garden plants. 
it today and learn 


bout r 
about our group BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


shipments at bonus 
prices. 134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 

































W HY a should you 


buy your TULIPS, LILIES 
DAFFODILS, etc. from us? 


BECAUSE our bulbs are 


1 
RESELECTED and TOP-SIZE! 


yroauce ooms ¢ S ( e siz and 
I pO |t ju 1 1 a ; 
they T b r f distinctiv \Z 


on »@” large 
. sue) choice , 
“Remember this (see August issu are not top size 
















quality. 


wa, * , size’, etc., etc., _— 
co ly wee te fan me Such bulbs lead only to s 

no ) Ss " 
point . i — a i yoo ~i gesture, we offer postpaid 
a -e* roductory, get-acquaintec , 

“ we aa to produce perfect blooms: a 
"3 reelected, ton size, Feng ay en on gannte _ $.98 
3 reselected, top size Madonna 

or both for $1.8 3 ae 
size Hyacinths O6P. 20 eee Y 

8 reselected, {07 oi) Tulips for.....----- pene he 

25 reselected, top size 


ize Daffodils for.....---+s-**7-°" "7 * . 
pag 2m ‘58 Bulbs for $3.67 or the Entire 
Collection for only $5.37 
A Guaranteed $8.00 value 


low prices for our bulbs a an out- 
You will be amazed at gh — 
bill with your request te ae oe 
Just ee Pie eg er » (beautifully illustrated . ~~? 
lovely gift free) and no hy x. . 
‘atalog and 35 top-size bulbs of the @ 
ae “Hyacinth Heavenly Blue. 


DON SEED & BULB CORP. 


st 3 
ATERSON "Q with Economy" NEW JERSEY 
PATERS 50 years — nas been the BUY-word for fine quality. 
For over 


















































How 
is the time to buy 


<1 0) 


for early Spring flowering. 

Your greater satisfaction 

will come if you plant bulbs 
actually grown in 





The gorgeous display of these bulbs at the New York and San 
Francisco Fairs demonstrated again their supreme beauty 
... You can obtain many of these most desirable varieties 
from the Holland Bulb dealer in your community... Buy 
them NOW... Our New York office does not sell bulbs but 
will be glad to supply all information about them. Address 


HOLLAND BULB INDUSTRY of Haarlem, Holland 
630 5th Ave., New York + Public Relations Department 

































| Books That Add to 
the Success and 
Pleasures of Gardening 












MODERN DAHLIAS 


J. Louis Roberts;—Edited by Leonard Barron. 
A modern manual designed to interpret the 
problems of the dahlia gardener and to give 
detailed instructions on the care and culture 
of dahlias. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


BEES IN THE GARDEN AND 
HONEY IN THE LARDER 


By M. L. Coleman .. . With delightful 
charm and humor the author tells about her 
own experiences with flowers and bees, about 
beekeeping as a hobby, and includes many 
unique and delicious recipes for the use of 
honey. Illustrated. Price $1.75 


GARDENING IN THE 
GREENHOUSE 


By Anne Dorrance ... Through her own 

experience the author covers every phase 

of the care of a small greenhouse and 

gives complete cultural directions. Illustrated. 
Price $1.50 


Be sure to get our Catalog 
of many other Books of Never- 
ending fascination for Garden 

Lovers 
s 





seeeee 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the books I have checked below: 
....Copies of MODERN DAHLIAS by J. Louis 
Roberts at $2.00 per copy. 
..Copies of BEES IN THE GARDEN AND HONEY 
IN THE LARDER at $1.75 per copy. 
...-Copies of GARDENING IN THE GREENHOUSE 
by Anne Dorrance at $1.50 per copy. 
Name 
RR. 40.0 6b0650d00 0th 500 2050080 ccehbaenseeesennes 
GP dcccdecvecsenesnsencessons BRED. ciccccsesesee 
( ) Remittance herewith. ( ) Send C.O.D. 




































FLOWER GROWER 








-fected with root aphis or mealy bugs. If 
treated for these two pests, together with 
a liberal amount of water at all times, and 
also being placed in a shady position out 
of any drafts, and being given a regular 
application of plant food before the bloom- 
ing period begins (Dec.-Jan.), there should 
be a succession of bloom.—SMITH DAHLIA 
GARDEN, (Kans.) 


—First of all, check on soil, size of pot 
(should be small in proportion to the size 
of plant), drainage, previous care. and 
when the plant bloomed (or did not 
bloom). 

Soil should be a gritty loam: about one- 
third good garden loam, leaf mold (maple, 
if possible), sharp sand with some crushed 
old mortar, bricks. chareoal. The lower 
fourth of a pot should be filled with drain- 
age material—broken bricks, crockery, ete. 

Main points in care are: warm sunny 
location: moderate amount of water when 
the plant is making growth in spring and 
summer; less (or no) water at time when 
buds should form in early fall, followed by 
more (depending on how dry the atmos- 
phere, how warm the room) when a plant 
comes into flower; resting plants after 
blooming for six weeks or longer by with- 
holding water almost entirely. 

Weak manure water may be given after 
color shows in the buds, once a week, for 
a short time only. 

Repotting should be done every two to 
five years, in the spring, when nev growth 
is starting. 

Plants can be taken outside in summer, 
kept in sheltered situation, and watered 
as needed. Care must be taken to avoid 
shock ‘when plants are brought into the 
house. Make the change gradually; be sure 
to bring inside before nights get cool. <A 
little common sense and experience goes a 
long way with this plant; often it blooms, 
year after vear, with near-neglect and the 
most casual attention.—FRANCIS S. TWwIn- 
ING, (Ore.) 


—There is so much disagreement in the 
methods used by readers in growing the 
Christmas Cactus that it would seem that 
this plant, allowed to remain in one pot 
for a year or more, should flower under 
average house conditions. Many letters 
have been received. a few of which are 
printed above.—EbITor. 


Scented Geranium Collection 


Answering Mrs. S. S. 
cembet 


Gray, (N. J.), De- 


I have one of the velvety textured Apple- 
scented Geraniums and would be willing 
to send leaves to Mrs. Gray to see. Also 
[ have many other varieties of fragant- 
leaved Geraniums, including the Penny- 
royal scented one. 

I, too, am looking for the Maple-leaf 
Geranium, as well as Pretty Polly, Prince 
of Orange, Monsieur Ninon, Pepper and 
Pheasant’s Foot. 

My collection totals 28 varieties to date, 
including: 


Attar of Roses 
Cinnamon 
Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 
Mint-Camphor 
Variegate Rose 
Balm Melissimum 
Quercifolium {Oak) 
Weeping Oak 
Skeleton or 
horn 
Apple 
Broad-leaf Rose 


Coccinea 

Lady Plymouth 

Lemon-crispum 

Lemon, Countess of 
Scarborough 

Nutmeg (2 
eties ) 

Fair Ellen 

Fringed Oak 

Oak (not certain as 
to name) 

Clorinda 

Velvet-leaf Apple 


vari- 


Stag- 


In searching the nurseries in California, 
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I find that nurserymen have a habit of 
naming these Geraniums to suit them- 
selves; and it sometimes takes quite a bit 
of ingenuity and patience to straighten out 
the proper nomenclature. 

As a hobby, I know of nothing that can 
give one more pleasure than seeking out 
and finding the less common ones of this 
group. 

I am willing to exchange in order to 
complete my collection and have been doing 
so with several of the leading nurseries 
in this part of the country. 

Nurseries and rare plant 
have scented-leaved Geraniums and. herbs 
for sale follow: The Yew Gardens, 428 
North Lima St., Sierra Madre, Calif.: and 
Rare Plant Gardens, Arcata, Humbolt 
County, Calif. 

Will you please send us Mrs. Gray’s ad- 
dress, so that we may correspond with her ? 
—(Mrs.) P. J. FACKELMAN, (Calif.) 





Leopard Plant flourishes in a ground 
bed at the New York Botanical Garden 


Leopard Plant Popular 


Answering Gladys Hammond, (Hl.) July 

The Leopard Plant is listed as Farfu- 
gium grande in catalogues of nurseries list- 
ing house plants or plants for the green- 
house. It’s in the annual of Storrs and 
Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio.—Mavp B. 
TRESCHER, ( Penna.) 

The plant Miss Hammond asks about 
is Ligularia kaempferi. In my childhood it 
was known as the Farfugium grande and 
may be so listed in some of the catalogues 
now. I bought a plant from Dreer in 
Philadelphia several years ago. i id 
closely related to Senecio and has flower 
heads in branched clusters, light yellow.— 
(Mrs.) FRED G. YERKES, ( Fla.) 

I have not seen a Leopard Plant in many 
years but know it well, having grown it 
as a pot plant with Begonias and others 
of like nature.—C. R. Harpy, ( Fla.) 

The Leopard Plant, called Farfugium 
grande, is in the year-book of The Me- 
Gregor Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio, priced 
at 42 cents. My mother had one at one 
time.—A SUBSCRIBER 

G. W. Mellen Co., Springfield, Ohio, lists 
the Leopard Plant in their 1939 catalogue 
at 40 cents.—Cuas. F. WARNER, ( Penna.) 

Gladys Hammond’s inquiry regarding 
Leopard Plant reminds me that my mother 
also had a plant many years ago. = It 
was a fine specimen and she kept it a 
long time. Occasionally it blossomed, but 
not frequently. Catalogues call it Farfu- 
gium grande but Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture” calls it Ligularia kaempferi 
var. aureo-maculata. The type has plain 


gardens that 


green leaves. According to Bailey the 
form with spotted leaves, known as Leopard 
Plant, was introduced into England by 
Fortune in 1856 “from the garden of a 
mandarin in the north of China.” Bailey 
deplores the fact that the plant has of 
recent years been neglected by growers. 
It is easy to propagate and as I remember 
it never had any insect enemies or dis- 
eases.—ALMON N, Roop, (0O.) 


Angels Trumpet Hardy 


Answering Henry Wark, (N.J.) June 


Yes, it’s a big mistake to take Angels 
Trumpet indoors for the winter. I have 
had the plant for 4 years, and have treated 
it as a shrub, not even giving it winter 
protection. Don’t plant it in the tubs and 
then place in the earth. It’s altogether 
unnecessary. Place it in the ground as 
you would any other plant or shrub. The 
plant usually comes up late in the spring 
and blooms between July and August. A 
friend of mine has so many of them they 
come up like weeds, and she pulls them out 
to reduce the quantity. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey are about in the same climatic 
zone, and plant life in both places would 
require about the same winter treatment.— 
(Mrs.) ELizABeTu EICHOLTz, ( Penna.) 


Arthola Chrysanthemum Found 


Answering Mrs. W. H. Francis, (Can.) June 

Chrysanthemum Arthola (creamy white) 
was introduced by Elmer D. Smith, Adrian, 
Mich., about 735 or ’36. It is not listed this 


year but he may still have it.—F. W. 
SPECKMANN, (N. J.) 
Violet Varieties Found 


Answering Carl F. Young, (N. C.) Septem- 
ber, 1938 


George H. Mellen Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
has the Lady Hume Campbell Violet, and 
also the Prince of Wales plants at 15¢ or 
two for 25¢. Lamb Nurseries, KE. 101 Sharp 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash., has various other 
fragrant Violets, even pink ones, at 25¢ and 
35¢ a plant.—(Mrs.) FRANK A. HINMAN, 
(Minn. ) 


One Way to Get Begonia Seeds 


Answering Mrs. D. 0. Wakefield, 


June 


(Ind. ) 


If you will send in your dollar for mem- 
bership in the American Begonia Society 
of Long Beach, Calif., you will be able to 
get some Begonia seeds from foreign coun- 
tries at different times when they are 
offered for sale. This is only a suggestion. 
—(Mrs.) H. R. FresumMan, (Mo.) 


Berder Carnations 


Answering Arno H. Bowers, (Calif.) Febru- 
ary 
Burpee’s list seeds of border Carnations, 
and the address of a grower who has very 
fine stock is Pratt’s Carnation Farm, Ren- 
ton, Washington.—(Mrs.) CHARLES K. 
Waitt, (Wash.) 


Source of Gentiana Saponaria 


Answering Joseph R. Mumbauer, (Penna.) 
June 
Gentiana Saponaria can be had from The 
Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburg, Penna.— 
(Mrs.) A. F. SmDEBOTHAIN, (Calif.) 
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Clerodendron Fallax 


[* mid-May, one of the most striking 
sights in the greenhouses at Shaw’s 
Gardens of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den in St. Louis was the glowing mass 
of bright searlet flowers of the Cleroden- 
dron fallax. 

This plant from Java is a real treasure 
as a house plant because it may be in- 
duced to bloom practically the year 
around, according to Bailey. It is highly 
ornamental, having large, hairy, rich dark | 
green leaves. 





= 


Clerodendron Fallax 


A fairly light position with slight 
shade from the sun is preferred by this 
tender shrub. It is not subject to insect 
pests if kept thoroughly syringed during 
the growing season.—Pansy M. Barnes, 
(lowa) 





In sending me this note, Mrs. 
Barnes wrote as follows: ‘While 
friend husband was attending the 
A.M.A. in St. Louis in May, I 
wandered about with the Graflex. 
This Clerodendron was a stunning 
sight so I photographed it. I am 
not sure that it is good enough to 

. 
use. 





Do you, too, snap pictures of 
flowers and gardens at home or 
abroad? Suitable photographs sub- 
mitted to the editor will be used 
in FLower GROWER. Please iden- 
tify the plants and supply helpful 
data: kind of camera used, film, 
exposure, lens opening, ete. Please 
do not send negatives.—EpITor. 




















SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


15 strong, selected cactus plants 


(not seeds) sent postpaid for just 
$1.00! Assorted varieties and types 
ideal for rock gardens, borders, or 
indoor pot culture. Unique Indian 
cactus pot included FREE! Send 

) today---Money back if not 





| 





DAFFODILS 
DISTINCTION 


Our greatest pleasure is in the growth of good 
Daffodils. To share this pleasure with you, we 
have made up a collection of six of the finest sorts 
which are only slightly higher priced than the old, 
common kinds. 


With our Top-Size Oregon-grown bulbs, you can 
grow Exhibition Flowers. The varieties offered in 
this special collection, named and labeled, are: 








John Evelyn 
AEROLITE ¢ SILVER STAR Assorted Narcissi-Daffodils 
JOHN EVELYN e HELIOS For Naturalizing and for Cut-Flowers 


ose « Ort t sing ii item. A it 
MRS. E. H. KRELAGE e TWINK worth while collection owing wonderful diversity 


of form, size and color among the good named 


3 each (18 bulbs).........$2.50 ‘a a te - Ae from large 
6 each (36 bulbs)...........4.00 through the, different sorts of medium cups. to 
12 each (72 bulbs).........7.85 elesl, Each package contains at least 20 different 
s . ‘ Postpaid aay, ** Double-nose Bulbs 
This spring a New York customer wrote us as follows: 20 for $1.00 100 for $4.25 1000 for $37.50 


“I don’t know any time I have ever gotten more pleasure eo 

or satisfaction than I have from the Daff blooms I have 25 for $1 large. nase ae. $30.00 
had this spring. They have been simply gorgeous. I . Postpaid vas : 
never believed it was possible for an ordinary amateur 


4 M **Double-nose bulbs will produce at least two 
like myself to have such large blooms and so many beauti- fiowers the 


first year. 
ful varieties.’’ *Large a. bulbs . usually have one flower 
. the first year but are better for naturalizing as 
Send for a Copy of our Beautifully they may be left in the ground a year longer 
Illustrated Catalog - » FREE without being dug and divided. 


“Bulbs of Quality’’ 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 


EUGENE Dept. A—Box 386 OREGON 








Remember: Dogs are Destructive 


ag in Winter, Too! 
wA eye) 






Don't forget that your costly evergreens may be ruined 
by dogs through late fall and winter. Continue to pro- 
tect them by spraying regularly with DOGZOFF—iong- 








Look for the well-known DOGZOFF lasting, effective, harmless repellant. Keep a supply on 
Pee = the yellow med — hand and safeguard the beauty of evergreens all 
pow A 60e. oS sane ia. a through the winter months. It costs so little to keep 
69c. postpaid direct (Ohio add’ 2c. your premises free from dog nuisance and annoyance. 
tax). Address Dept. FG-10. Get DOGZOFF today. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 










More than half the annual produce of your soil—the leaves, stalks, cuttings, weeds, etc.—is wasted, thrown 
away, unless you mix it with ADCO. If you do use ADCO, this ‘‘waste’’ is turned into rich fertilizer, enough 
to supply all the plant food your garden needs. 

The new, ‘‘super’’ ADCO—40% more efficient, according to English reports—is used in the same way as 
the old, and costs no more. Measured by results, ADCO produces the cheapest as well as the best of all 
fertilizers, every pound making 40 lbs. of rich organic manure. The method is simple and easy, no special 
equipment is required, and Nature does most of the work, 

Ask us for our new booklet ‘‘The Life of the Soil’’—it’s FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 















¢ A special Packed-in-Holland Collection of DARWIN, 
COTTAGE, BREEDER, LILY spt yh noenigga TULIPS of 
selected quality, color variation and shape o 60f 

or $2 


flower, all long stemmed, all mayflowering. 


Giant Trumpet DAFFODILS 30 for $1 


Specially selected for free flowering and naturalizing qualities 


“HERALDS OF THE SPRING" 


a separately packed collection of 25 CROCUS all colors, 25 Blue 
GRAPE HYACINTHS, 25 SNOWDROPS Or 
All bulbs are guaranteed. Delivery Postpaid 
New fall catalog feature collections of '‘World’s Fair Tulips’ and over fifty other 
specially priced collections of Dutch Bulbs. Profusely illustrated in gravure. 


PUPS aE Box 17, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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THE GRASS 
GROWS GREENER 


with 


TRADE MARK 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Bring spring greenness back to 
your lawn with Kem! Give new 
grass and fall transplantings 
a headstart against winter! 
Fortify them with Kem—the 
staff of plant life. A perfect, 
complete food, Kem supplies 
all necessary elements—not 
hit-or-miss as Nature does, but 
scientifically. Plants absorb it 
immediately, with quick and 
amazing results. Kem produces 
showy piants in soil or sand 
or water. Foliage is luxuriant, 
fruits plump and_ delicious, 
vegetables better flavored, 
flowers profuse, magnificent. 


Odorless, harmless, econom- 
ical. Pleasant to use—no 
mixing of chemicals. Simply 
dilute with tap water. One 
gallon makes up to 90 gallons 
of food solution. A teaspoon- 
ful makes a cup. Whether 
you’ve just a small garden or 
a great estate, there’s a size 
for you. 


25c—50c—$1.00 
5 gallons, $4.25 


GALLON, postpaid 


$f with complete  instruc- 

tions for growing plants 

in soil or without soil 
($1.25 we:: of Mississippi River) 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send his name and $1.00 to 


THE KEM PLANT FOOD CORP. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 





—LEWISIA — 


Great feather *owers like exquisite p 
water-lilies. Hari easy rock garden peren 
nial Plant bo int tubers now 15 for 
$1.00, 100 for $6.00. Unique Bulb Catalog, 
Dept. Z 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 








ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 
For Fall Delivery 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES 


Inc. 


Greens Farms, Connecticut 
Feae catalogue on 
“CONTINUOUS 800M IN THE ROCK GARDEN" 
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Feeding Rhododendrons 


Hersert [HRIG, ( Wash.) 


HE correct fertilizers for Rhododen- 

drons is a controversial subject. Some 
growers recommend well-rotted cow ma- 
nure, others oppose it. Some avoid com- 
mercial fertilizers in any form. I use 
both with good results. Of course, I do 
not mean the promiscuous use of fertil- 
izers, many of which contain ingredients 
that are poisonous to Rhododendrons, but 


there are good fertilizers available, or 
one can use an accepted formula. 
What constitutes proper soil balance 
has not been scientifically determined. 
| have found Rhododendrons doing well 
in various soils, but a common factor 
in all successful formule that I have 


tried seems to be a large potash content. 
Whether this is due to a soil deficiency 
or a special plant requirement, I do not 
know. 

The formula that seems best for Puget 
Sound requirements according to my own 
experience is as follows: 


10 lbs. sulphate of ammonia—Reaction, 
acid 

35 lbs. superphosphate—Reaction, neu- 
tral 


20 lbs. 


sulphate of 
neutral 


potash—Reaction, 


20 lbs. cotton seed meal—Reaction; acid 
15 lbs. aluminum = sulphate—Reaction, 
strictly acid. 
This I apply at the rate of one hand- 
ful to a small plant and to larger ones 
in proportion. This is simply spread 


on top of the ground over the root area 
and is best done in early spring. Late 
summer applications may start new 
growth that will not harden sufficiently to 
resist the winter cold and consequently be 
cut by frosts. Woodland plantings re- 


quire less treatment, and the usual mulch 
of leaves and Pine needles will generally 
The 


suttice.—Bulletin, Arnold Arboretum, 
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WHY DON'T MY 
PLANTS WIN 

PRIZES 7? 














THEY’ RE NOT FED 

RIGHT, MRS. ROBINS 

YOU DONT TEST 
YOUR SOIL..... 

L J) 


Experts say that four gardening failures cut 















of five are due to some soil deficiency that 
could be easily corrected by soil testing. Hit- 
or-miss liming and fertilizing won't work. 
For the balanced diet that means perfect lawns 
-prize-winning flowers- 

first test your soil, then 

add just the lime and 


fertilizer you need. 


THIS KIT 











Sudbury 
Test 
New Club 
Model, Easy 
to use. In ten minutes’ time, gives all essential 
soil information. Makes 50 individual tests for 
acidity and important plant food ‘elements. 
Shows how to lime and fertilize for best 
results. Handsome imitation leather case. 
Complete instructions. Helpful chart. $4.75 
postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


SEND NO MONEY 
USE THIS HANDY 
COUPON 


e@@weewee = 


Soil 


mit, 


= ao oe a 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 653 South Sudbury, Mass. 
Please send me one Club Model, Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit. I understand that I may 


return it for full credit if I am not entirely 
satisfied. 


() Ship C.O.D. I will pay postman $4.75 
plus mailing costs. 


(C $4.75 enclosed. Ship prepaid. 
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OREGON GIANT 


PANSIES 


GROW THESE BEAUTIES 
FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT 













There is great demand 
for BETTER PANSIES 
in the spring, so — 
SOW OREGON GIANT 
PANSY SEED NOW for 
your spring sales 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


packets, 60) 




















2.00 Immense blooms 

3 oe. .§ Wonderful coloring 

(1 pkt. Heavy texture 

600 seeds mixed $/.00) Long stems 
| oz. 5/0.00 
(Regular price: | 9 Cultural Directions 
$15.90) and Suggestions for 

(Trial pkt., Marketing Pansy 

175 seeds. 35c) Plants on request 


SEND DIRECT TO 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 


Canby, Oregon 


(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 








OUR NEW CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
‘‘Wild Flowers and Ferns of Vermont’’ 


F-ee for the asking 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
COUNTRY CLUB ROAD 


Dept. F Barre, Vermont 




















DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or grass. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: '2-lb. can 50c; 1'/2-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 310 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 
—— 





RzG 




















TRITELEIA COERULEA 


Loveliest, easiest, and longest flower- 
ing of winter forcing bulbs, you will 
like the big blossom-stars of soft blue. 
Then, too, it is hardy in the garden. 
23 bulbs + $1.00. Unique bulb cata- 
log, Dept. 


REX. D. PEARC 


NEW JERSEY 


MOORESTOWN 








Burpee'’s The GIANT Z 
DAFFODILS ; % 


Choice Long Trumpet:- 
yellows, whites, and bi- 
colors, mixed. Large 
Bulbs, would cost 2- %3 
times as much bought 
separately: 6 tor 26¢; 
22 tor $1; 120 for $6.’ 
Guarantee d to bloom 
Postpaid--Order e 
Burpee’s Fal! 
Bulb Book free 
Highest quality, all 
at low prices -- 

plant this fall. 

















-" Assorted Red- 

upped Daffodil 

26 Giant Darwin wae 
a” ae mixed. . $1 

— Hyacinths 

—— colors. ... $1 

16 Regal Lilies . $1 

100 Crocus, mixed $1 

Any Six $1 Lots for only $8! 





—_ = e : 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., !27 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Al Says: 


I don’t pay any attention to the columns 
in newspapers devoted to “women in the 
news,” or “women in sport.” But I think 
in all fairness to women in hortjculture- I 
will turn over part of my column this 
month to them. So here goes! 


* * * 


Some years ago a young Cali- 
fornia woman who was recovering 
from an illness chanced to read a 
seed catalogue and was fascinated 
by the descriptions of Delphiniums. 
She bought some seed, sowed it in 
flats and, because she had no other 
space then, put the flats on the 
garage roof to germinate. She 
went on to grow a lot of Del- 
phiniums, and then to hybridize 
them. At a flower show in Oak- 
land, Calif., she met a young com- 
mercial grower who was also 
hybridizing Delphiniums. In due 
time she was his wife and was 
helping him with his work. She 
is Mrs. Frank Reinelt. She has 
been a valuable aid to her husband 
in developing the Giant Pacific 
hybrid Delphiniums. 


* x 


Then there’s another 
know about. She’s Mrs. 
Virginia, wife of Dr. T. Allen Kirk, presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society, who 
has been serving as president of the state 
garden club organization in Virginia. The 
1938 American Daffodil Year Book discloses 
that she won a grand prize at a Roanoke 
spring bulb show. Also, Mrs. George Pring, 
wife of the superintendent of the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, is an amateur gardener 


woman you should 
Kirk of Roanoke, 


of note and sometimes lectures to garden 
clubs. 
* x * 
Men, bear with me while I tell 
you of just two more deserving 


lady gardeners. J. Louis Roberts, 
the Chicago Dahlia fan and author 
of the recent book, ‘Modern 
Dahlias,” omitted one detail in the 
introduction to his book. He for- 
got to tell just how much help his 
wife gave him in writing it. NShe’s 
a Dahlia fan herself and it is a 
safe bet that she had her say while 
the hook was being written. 


* * * 


Much of the last year of his life was 
spent by D. M. Andrews of Colorado in 
writing a book in which he put down the 
essence of his 40-odd years of experience 
with native western flowers. Since his 
death, Mrs. Andrews, assisted by some 
friends, has put the sections together and 
edited the manuscript for printing. I 
haven’t heard yet who the lucky publisher 
is who will bring this out, but it should 
be a most valuable book and have a wide 
sale. 


* * * 
In a recent 6-year period, 1,331 
new Iris varieties were introduced, 


and from 1930 to 1937, a total of 
3.198 were registered with the 
American Tris Society. From 1929 


318 new Peonies were 
registered with the American 
Peony Society. From 1919 to 1938, 
a total of 3,154 new Roses were 
registered with the American Rose 
Society, an average of 158 a year. 


to 1938, some 


This department will award a 
handsome prize [maybe] to any- 
one who can supply it with the 


exact number of Dahlias and Glads 


introduced in the past ten years. 
In the meanwhile, heaven pity the 
gushing garden club speaker whose 
topic is, “What Is New for Our 
Gardens This Year.” 


* * * 


Postmaster General James A. 
authorized that a U. S. 
to honor 35 leaders in arts and sciences. 
On the list is Luther Burbank, “scientist.” 
There’s no denying that the work of Bur- 
bank had great value, but some people will 
question, I’m sure, that he developed his 
plant novelties through scientific procedure. 
Rather, he was quick to detect the flower 


Farley has 
stamp be issued 


or plant, growing among thousands of 
seedlings, which held promise. By tire- 
less selection, he got his results. I’m not 
saying that our great horticulturists do 


not deserve a whole series of stamps. If 
Mr. Farley wants some nominations, I'll 
gladly make them. 
* . * 
Bruce Collins, amiable president 
of the Michigan Dahlia Society for 
the past two or three years and 
who earns his living by being De- 
troit representative for a_ big 
lumber firm, has recently bought 
a place in the country, “steen” 
miles out from Detroit. He has 
been having a great time getting 
ait landscaped and planted. This 
ought to be the ideal place to raise 
prize-winning Dahlias. 
* * * 

No harm in giving you another Dahlia 
note since this is the great show month. 
George Fraser of Connecticut, Dahlia 
grower, former president of the American 
Dahlia Society and founder of the trials 


at Storrs, has an interesting collection of 
Indian arrowheads and_ flints. George 
picked them up right in his Dahlia fields. 
He found so many, it looks as though a 
battle must have been fought there at one 
time. Another Dahlia fancier who also 
collects Indian curios is Colonel Richard 
T. Eddy of California. One of his special- 
ties is Indian blankets. 


aa * * 


If you travel extensively by auto you 
need four books. 1—“‘The Gardener’s Travel 
Book,” by E. I. Farrington. This was 
reviewed recently in FLOWER GROWER. 
2—A Rand-McNally highway atlas of the 
United States. 3—One or more sectional hotel 
directories of the American Automobile 
Association. 4—“Lodging For The Night,’ 
by Duncan Hines. 


* a * 


Duncan Hines a number of years 
ago brought out “Adventures In 
Good Eating,” which listed good 
places to dine and covered the 
whole country. This could be 
added as a fifth to your travel kit. 
But 


more valuable is his newer 
volume, “Lodging For The Night” 
which not only gives a represen- 
tative list of hotels, but also high- 
way inns, motor courts, auto 
courts and in some cases private 


homes which offer lodging. In each 
instance descriptions of accommo- 
dations and the rates are included. 


* * * 


sure as to the future 
of the country, I believe, would be to 
nominate as candidates for president in 
1940 to oppose each other, Governor Lloyd 
Stark of Missouri and Governor George 
D. Aiken of Vermont. Both are well-known 


One way to make 


nurserymen. Whichever won, the country 
would be in safe hands. 
(Continued on page 437) 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 


Nos. 1.3 &5 
pictured 


4 


*y 





A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies prop:r 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 


An outstanding new flower holder. 


#0 Miniature $.25* # — round “ee 

= = oun ° 

#t oe round = +5 Oblong 1.50 | 
#2 Medium round — .5 +1 Japanese .75* | 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00° 


#6 Round (very heavy) $3.00* 
Postage 10°% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked® 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 








Lowest Prices 


catalog 
Varieties 


listing 

It's free. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

GRANTS PASS OREGON 


ORIENTAL 3 tor 
POPPIES $2.00 


We pay the postage } 
rose—Enchantress, Joyce 
red—Wurtembergia, Proserpine | 
Two pink—Mrs. Perry, Jeannie Mawson } 

Two scarlet—Prince of Wales, Flanders | 
Plant roots in Aug., Sept., October 
Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon | 


IFY YOUR HOME 


with 


200 











Two 
Two 





77) ESPALIER 


or" Eryit Trees 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches. Instruc- 
tions on care of Espalier ‘‘Vine’’ Fruit Trees sent 
with each purchase. 

Write for catalog and price list. ORDER NOW | 
FOR FALL DELIVERY. 


Ask your local nurseryman for our genuine | 
Oregon field-grown -Espalier Fruit Trees 








U. S. Espalier Nursery Co., Inc. 
0304 S. W. Vermont St., Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 








Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Sees 










vy vx vk Be the first to test 
PhotoSenSin in your dis- 
trict. It is a coal tar dye 
which stimulates plants to 
use more food values in the soil. Results in earlier 
maturity, heavier foliage and blossom. It acts like an 
appetizer before dinner. It is not a fertilizer: poor soils 
will not respond, but it promotes vigorous growth where 
soils are good. 

Under test in Europe for past two years, last year pro- 
duced prize winners at Garden Shows in Pacific South- 
West. One small tablet makes two gallons; material to 
make 100 gallons only 25c. Simple to use—wet plant 
around roots every ten days. 
sana 25e = your we package NOW and improve 
3 owers. Money if y i si- 
ast ae oat y refunded if you are not enthusi 
_. Not available for agricultural uses until app 
State Departments of Agriculture. eitctiate ial 


PhotoSenSin . p.o. sox 1751-c, YUMA, ARIZONA 


















Your Garden of Verse* 


“On Keeping Thin” 
She's tired at mght and so am I— 
She spends long hours down at the 
wy 
Where there's a most proficient gym 
To keep all torty-ish folk in trim. 
I, too, go through all kinds of poses 
Spraying bugs from off my Roses. 
I bend from hips, I bend trom knees 
And hoe to tunes of birds and bees. 
She speaks of pains much like arth- 
ritis, 
While I have chronie gardenitis. 
Which proves, however fancies tend— 
There’s more than one means to an 


end! 
Masie Turrie CRalG 
Discovery 
We venture down a country lane, 


his fist clasped around my thumb. 

We listen by a clover field to the 
hees’ melodious hum. 

We pause along the way to pick the 
dandelions’ gold. 

Pulled off, short stemmed, their soft 
bright hearts are beauty to behold. 


“Oh mommy, see the silver path 
right here across a stone.” 
A snail has made it, what is this? 


A prickly brown pine cone. 

The spider web strung on the grass, 
the beetle’s shiny black, 

A .blue shell of a robin’s egg, a 
dog's soft mud-made track. 

Our pace is slow with many halts, 
there is so much to 

In this exciting country lane which 
holds such mystery. 

MarGaretT McCuiLiocnu 


see 


Summer Evening 


Against the 
heaven 
Great daubs of coral turn to chariots 

of fire— 

The sun’s reflected glory waves good- 
night 
To earth, 
retire. 


vast blue canopy of 


and grandly bids it to 


EnNip S. GRIFFITH 


*Readers are invited to eontribute original 
poems for this column. 


NDUCING children to peddle packets of 
seeds, both flower and 
mauner of earning 
in school 


vegetable, as a 
money or winning prizes 
contests or similar ventures is 
becoming a common practice in some see- 
tions. Attention is called to the fact that 
the children under such circumstances may 
become which, under New 
York State laws for example, renders them 
personally liable for all statements appear- 
ing on the packets which they offer for 
sale. The law in some states requires very 
definite statements as to germination and 
the identity of the variety offered. and so 
forth. Parents and teachers are advised to 
protect children in whom they are inter- 
ested and also as themselves purchasers of 
seed to deal only with reliable, established 
houses who have a reputation behind them. 


“seed vendors” 

















ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 





HENRI CAYEUX—The New Purple Poppy. Large flowers 
of lovely wine purple. Rare and beautiful. No other 
$2.00 7 vores like it. Strong roots. .75¢ each, 3 for 

. postpaid, 

*MRS. PERRY large, *PERRY’S WHITE — large 
— clear - glistening white.......50 
ee err ai 

"BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE Se 
—tal daar red, eac + 5 geal eigigcg 
CAVALIER—large, crinkly *WURTEMBERGIA—large 
deep scarlet-red. Tall and Ost OF GH BOG sc ce +c cce 
new, each .-..... -50 MRS. BALLEGRO — from 
AIR delicate rose Europe. Tall, massive, 
pink, small dainty, salmon pink BOL 
each ...+... Terr “ORANGE ING oie 

*OLYMPIA—_DOUBLE INGE K ~ selec 
Salmon, early, each. ..35 large orange...... “° 
JOYCE Beautiful ‘Am *MAY SADLER—large sal 
Beauty’’ cerise ....... 5 BOG ks 000000005008 
es ee, Bee Ga, os akkn00 coscebanesbacees .80 
Any three 50c varieties............. ae 1.20 
One of each except Henri Cayeux—(12 varieties) 3. 
*One of each marked with star* seven varieties... 1.75 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER. Five fine varieties, our 
selection, labeled and postpaid $1.00 
FALL PLANTING LIST SENT FREE 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


TIME TO PLANT PEONIES 


Send for Price List of Best Varieties 
Write for Big Free Iris Catalog 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 


LOVENEST—Pink Daffodil 


One of the daintiest of all large trumpet daffodils, 
white star-shaped petals with a nicely recurved 
white trumpet that turns shell pink as the flower 
develops. An extra fine novelty. 


2 large bulbs, $1.00 postpaid 
Send for our fully illustrated bulb catalog 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Olympia, Washington 


PANSY PLANTS 


Giant Flowering Mixture! 


Flowers are veritable giants, 
with velvety glistening petals. 
Colors range from delicate orchid and yellow 
to deep purple, blue and red. Most desirable 
all-purpose variety obtainable 

Suitable for bedding as well as cut flowers, 
stems being sturdy, stiff and of good length 
ae LARGE PLANTS. We are now book 
ing orders for shipment at the proper planting 
time. 


Special Offer! 
New Pansy 
for your copy 


x*PITZONKA'‘ 
Box G 






























$1.35 for 100 prepaid 

strong, sturdy plants 

3ooklet ready early Sept. Send 
. FREE 


PANSY 
FARM 


Bristol, Penna. 








Lilies Only 


Our business is devoted exclusively to the grow- 
ing of better lilies for American gardens. Write 
today for your copy of our illustrated catalogue 
of over 100 varieties for fall planting. 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO, ORE. 


MONEY 


IN LANDSCAPING 


‘Success thru Landscape Training” is 
a free booklet telling how men and 
women have earned money as Land- 
scape Architects. Sent on request. Home 
study course successfully used by hun- 
dreds of men and women. Out of 
doors profession; interesting hobby. 
Learn in spare time at home. Build on 
your present knowledge of flowers. One 
young graduate is in charge of a Calif. 
Another has own business with 8 employes. 

















ae 


bulb ranch. 


Perhaps YOU are ready for better things. Prepare! Write 
today, giving age; occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


Des Moines, lowa 


6105 Grand Ave. 





FLOWER GROWER 





PEONIES 


are well called the 
“Patricians of the 
Garden”. Rare and 
brilliant colors, in single, 
and double blooms, 
June. 






semi-double 
borne in May and 
Ask for Farr’s Special list. 


HYBRID LILACS 


Single and double-flowering sorts, all 


grown on their own roots. Ask for 


Farr’s Master List. 
BETTER PLANTS by FARR 


featuring Dr. Stout’s Hybrid 
colorful Peonies, popular Iris, 
perennials. Write today for a 


1939 edition, 
Hemerocallis, 
and other 
copy. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 










Aristocrats of 


1E S$ “the garden 


in America and offer 
uropean or Chinese, 
Hybrids). © olors 





TREE PEON 


largest collection 


We have the separate types (E 


them in their 


» f the Yellow ITatea we 
ree +. ware white through yellow ont <7 
range from ¢ red. Tllustré ited Folder on reques _ 
eae. i Herbaceous Peon 


a fine collection of 


F ARDENS 
OBERLIN PEOnY Oe Spring, Penna 


also offer 








Dept. T 








1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerecallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard 
plants for rock garden or border. 
Sturdy, well-rooted stock in wide 
assortment. Unique catalog. 

Dept. Z. 


MOORESTOWN 
REX. D. PEARCE NEW JERSEY 


























hardy perennial 











Cheerfulness 


The hardy Double Poetaz Narcissus, C reamy 
white clusters of fragrant double flowers ear- 
ried on tall stiff Stems. Cheerfulness sells on 
sight and makes friends with all who see it 
in bloom. Resembles miniature Gardenias. 


12 bulbs, Postpaid $1.00 


LILY FLOWERED TULIPS 


The most fascinating group of the 
Tulip family. Flowers have pointed 
petals, are recurved and _ resemble 
brilliant colored _ lilies. Unexcelled 
for garden display or as cut flowers. 
Many vivid colors, 

20 Bulbs, mixed colors, Postpaid $1.00 
50 Bulbs, mixed colors, Postpaid $2.25 
FREE—Mention this ad and I will 
include 6 Dutch Iris bulbs for each 
$1.00 received. 

Quality bulbs direct from the grower. 

Catalog on request. 


MS LEAN_BULB FARM 


Sreccatsata 111 LDagtoadL27 A FLuMaA WASH 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 394) 


Old Roses in New York 


To the Editor: 


museum of both natural history 
I have many old 
books, newspapers, documents, records, ete. 


[ learn that as far back as 1835, over a cen- 


tury ago, there were many horticultural 
shows in New York State, such as The 


Albany Horticultural Society Exhibitions, 
The Exhibition of The Historical Society 
of the Valley of the Hudson, ete. Im a 
popular agricultural journal of 1835, I find 
a list, supposed to be of the most desirable 
varieties, of Roses of that period. 


The first one on the list was the Moss 
Rose. This class included the White Moss, 
a scarce variety of that period, and greatly 
admired for its beauty. The Perpetual 
White Moss or White Mossy Four Seasons, 
was sweet scented, had its flowers in clus- 
ters, and often bloomed as late as Septem- 
ber, and came second. Then came the Pom- 
pon or Mossy de Meux, otherwise known as 
Button Moss, with early blooming small 
flowers; the Common Moss or Old Moss, 
which everybody was familiar with; the 
Crested or Crestata Moss, which was known 
as a “Sinkular variety”; the Crimson or 
Scarlet Moss with flowers and wood darker 
than the Old Moss and was a freer grower; 
Mossy Moss with both wood and leaves 
very mossy; and the Luxenburgh Moss, a 
new variety of that period, which grew very 
freely and had the darkest colored flowers 
of any of the Moss Roses. These Moss 
Roses (R. centifolia mucosa) were con- 
sidered by many persons to be an accidental 


“sport” from the Provence Rose. This 
theory was strengthened by the fact that 


seeds of the Moss Rose produced about one 
out of three plants that showed “Moss.” 
And those without “Moss” resembled the 
Provence Rose. The Moss Rose was sent 
from Holland to England as early as 1596. 
The Crested Moss (R. cristata) was a 
“sport” accidentally found growing out of 
an old wall at Friburg, Switzerland. They 
required a deep strong rich loam more than 
any other variety for perfection. 

Listed second were the White Roses. 
They included the Hybrid Madame Hardy, 
said to be the finest white Rose; the Black 
Spanish, which was pure white and exact 
opposite of its name in color; Brown’s 
Venus, a small pure white, and scarce 
variety; Hybrid White, which was a good 
Rose variety but very difficult to root; the 
Unique or White Unique, which ‘was an 
old well known variety, and much admired; 
and the Striped Unique, which resembled 
the White Unique, except the color (often 
had a red stripe, and sometimes had one- 
half of the flower red) and was a much 
admired variety. The White Hardy Rose 
(Rose alba) was a native of Central Europe, 
and introduced into Great Britain in 1597; 
the foliage appeared as though covered by 
a grayish powder; the Unique was of 
English origin, and had been found in a 
cottage garden in 1777; it was of good size, 
and very fragrant. The Striped Unique 
vas a “sport” from the White Unique; 
there was one instance of a flower wholly 
white and another wholly pink on the same 
branch, but the flower was generally striped. 


Dark Roses were listed third. They in- 
cluded George the Fourth or Black Cabbage 
Rose which was a free grower and free 
bloomer and one of the finest of the dark 
sorts; it was a hybrid. The Miralba was 


superb dark Rose, and very double; the 


African, another good dark Rose; the Black 
Iris, very dark and double flowered; this 


vas a good dwarf variety with slender wood 
and small flowers; Roi de Nigres was listed 
as a fine dark Rose. 

The Roses of mixed colors were 
last. They included Cabbage or Cabbage 
Provins, a Rose always admired; Leda, 
blush colored with a pink margin; London 
Pride, a hybrid of light rose color; Village 
Maid, striped, and called the best of the 
striped varieties, being most true to color; 
Royal Greatness, a deep rose color, was 
very large and double; Violet Blue was a 
fine bluish purple: Favorieus, one of the 
best rose colored; La Turturelle or Turtle 
Dove Rose, another fine variety; Pallagi, 
one of the finest red Roses; General Foy 
or Red Cabbage Rose, considered extra fine; 
Ceresetta, an abundant bloomer of light 
rose color; Belle Alliance or Tri-color, a 
“singular” and _ beautiful type; Purple 
Ravelle, a half running variety with small 
but abundant blooms, dark in color; Har- 
rison Rose, the best “Hardy Yellow”: Aus- 


listed 


tren, a single type with one side of petals 
yellow or orange and the other side red; 
Double Detroit or Michigan Rose with 
flowers similar to Cabbage Rose and per- 


haps the best climbing Rose of the period; 
the London Pride, La Turturelle, and Pal- 
lagi, were hybrids. 

Have also lists of many other plants and 
flowers of that period, such as Dahlias, 
Peonies, Phloxes, Pansies, Petunias, Pinks, 
Zinnias, Delphiniums, Campanulas_ and 
many more. My private library, recorded 
in Washington, D. C.. has thousands of 
books, papers, documents, ete., many over 
a century old, and I have many especially 
in reference to flora——EpirH A. HARRISON, 
(N. Y.) 


Iris Combinations 


To the Editor: 

WORD of thanks to you for the charm- 

ing article “Paint Garden Pictures with 
Irises” by Agnes Whiting in the June issue. 
Being an Iris fan who has passed through 
all the stages to that called “an Iris bug,” 
I would like to see similar articles on 
Iris each month. 

In regard to the grouping of the Varie- 
gata form of Iris, which proves rather dif- 
ficult to those who wish group plantings, 
I have discovered that a group of similar 
toned Variegatas is very effective. Often 
a certain cross will produce dozens of 
plants of varying shades of Variegatas 
which form such an effective mass in 
the seed bed that I am loathe to move, 
discard or separate them. 


While Agnes Whiting only suggests Py- 
rethrums (Painted Daisies) with light 
Irises, they are very effective also with 
Variegatas and with Bicolors. Indian Chief 
is especially effective when massed with 


varying shades of rose colored Pyrethrum. 

Most of my Irises are grown in rows 
for irrigation and commercial purposes, 
but for years when my Pyrethrums go to 
seed, I scatter it to the four winds. Con- 
sequently I have rose colored Daisies every- 
where. Unless they are in a ditch or path 
they are left alone. The effect is very 
pretty, though haphazard.—Mary F. Suarp, 
(Idaho) 


Among the tallest trees in the world are 
the giant Eucalyptus trees of Australia, 
whose heights are reported to exceed 400 
feet. 
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It's ZmblemVrotected VY 


Now is the time to build new. lawns, but 
remember—a properly conditioned soil is the 
basis of every beautiful lawn. Before you do 
any seeding, first dig in plenty of moistened 
GPM Peat Moss. It promotes a healthy, deep 
rooted turf that stays fresh and green even 
through summer's heat. Insist on GPM and 
get the world’s finest horticultural peat moss. 
Write for Free literature on Building and 
Renovating Lawas. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W. John Street New York, N. Y. 
1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


. " e 
AMARYLLIS (Diener) 
THE PERFECT HOUSE PLANT 
Diener’s Everflowering Mammoth Hybrids. 
perfect strain of Amaryllis so far produced. 
giant size, beautiful colorings from light pink to all 
combinations of sladings to deep scarlet. FLOWER- 
ING SIZE BULBS 50c each; 6 for $2.50; 12 for $5.00. 
FRESH SEEDS just harvested; 20 seeds 50c¢; 100 seeds 
$1.50. CATALOG of Shasta 
Daisies, Delphinium, outstanding 
novelties free on re 


quest 
RICHARD DIENER NURSERY - ~ Oxnard, California 


SILVER STARS 


(Ornithogalum Nutans) 


8 bulbs 25c 
35 bulbs $1.00 


This new and unusual 


The most 
Flowers of 


Amaryllis, 
and many 


Petunias, 
other 




















bulb bears elegant 
spikes of beautiful frosty, 
silvery grey flowers 


shaded pale sea-green. 
Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. 
Valuable for cutting. 


Bulb Catalog Free 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R.F.D. 6, Box 516F Tacoma, Washington 


R.F-D._6, Box 518F___Tacoma,_ Washington 
SPECIAL PHLOX OFFER 





Hauptman KoehI—Blood red in huge panicles..... .35 
Lillian—Brilliant cameo pink................eeeeees 35 
Polly Quick—New cerise-pink and purple............ -25 
Miss Lingard—Continual bloomer. White.......... -25 
Rosalinde—Amaranth-pink from May to October.... .25 

$1.45 


One each of these grand Phlox for $!.00 postpaid. 
Send for free catalog of choice seeds, shrubs, alpines, and 
perennials. it prenounces ali names. 

E. ‘Oi Sharp Ave., Room 2914, 


} Jes SPOKANE. WASH 
AON NGeRsSER ES 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 


The Christmas Rose, with large white flowers, 
Noy. to Jan., on 12 inch stems. Excellent 
cutflowers. Flowering size plants, 3 for $1.25, 
postpaid. Rare plant catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 








| all 


















Burpee'’s.  .Uyrms 


CROCUS (1s 


WH Colors Mixed 
100 for ‘1 





Choice Bulbs, Special Offer-- 















po. urple, wate. yel- 
ow, also striped. Postpd: 
10Bulbs 10c; 1 00fors1. MelG DOLLAR VALUES 
All you want at this low 25 Gia 
rate! Guaranteed to Tuli ee anarwia 
bloom. Order early! colora nae s 

° L 


Burpee’s Fa!l Bulb 2 Giant Renee 





Book free -- highest Daffodii 
quality, low priceee » mixeda 
to plant freely this 
fall. Write today. 

; assorted , . 

if 16 Large eo, OF 





cinths mixed 
16 Regal Liltess : 
Any Six $1 Lots $e; 





Tu) 
BULB BOOK FREE 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., ;>; Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











Star of Bethlehem 


The question often appears as to what 
is the botanical name of “Star of Beth- 
lehem’”. According to Bailey’s “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture” and other 
reference books, this properly is the com- 
mon name of Ornithogalum umbellatum, a 
rather nice bulbous flower. In England, 
however, this name has been given to Cam- 
panula isophylla alba. 

Campanula isophylla may be had in this 
country in two forms; alba, a very beau- 
tiful white form, and in var. mayi, which 
has flowers of most lovely clear blue and 


the further attraction of bluish grey foli- 
age. Neither form is entirely hardy in 
the East north of Washington, but the 


var. mayi is somewhat hardier than alba 
and I have several reports of its having 
wintered at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The plants of both forms are of trailing 
habit and attractive foliage, and are among 
the most handsome of all trailing plants for 
hanging baskets, or tubs, and are hardy 
as trailing plants in the rock garden. 

A sandy loam. soil with some humus is 
to be preferred and the plants may be 
started in the fall for indoor bloom in 
late winter and early spring, or may be 
planted in spring, either in hanging bas- 
kets or in the open, for midsummer bloom. 
Roots should be cool and fairly moist at 

times. 

Plants tend to get woody at center and 
die out if not repotted often. The best 
procedure is to make sand cuttings in mid- 
summer which may be potted up for win- 
ter bloom or to pull out little 
tions just as growth starts in spring. The 
side sections will have some root and grow 


side sec- 


quickly. They will flower some in late 
summer and may be potted for indoors 
bloom in winter. . 


Campanula isophylla often burns in full 
sun, and the best situation is one in light 


shade. In California this Campanula of- 
ten flowers in spring and again in mid- 


summer,—CarRL Purpy, (Calif.) 


Geraniums for Your 
Window Garden 


(Continued from page 400) 
sweet strawberry odor, and the soft, eut- 
leaved hybrid Tomentosum X_ Denticu- 
latum with delightful mint fragrance. 
Until a few years ago it was difficult 
to find more than a dozen different 
varieties, but with the increasing interest 
in herb gardens and all old-fashioned 
plants, sweet-leaved Geraniums are once 
again coming back on a rising tide of 


popularity. 
| RARE ENGLISH 
4912 FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. ?. Ipswich, England 








| 
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A Treat for 
TULIP LOVERS 


Six splendid Darwins which won the ac- 
claim of visitors to the N. Y. World’s 
Fair who saw these beautiful flowers in 
all their spring glory. 


We now offer these varieties ...a 
complete color range. Easy to grow. Just 
follow cultural directions prepared by 
our horticulturists—Free with each order. 

Bulbs are guaranteed extra top-size 
and true to name. 


Varieties separately packed and la- 
beled; 6 bulbs each of the following: 
CLARA BUTT—Salmon pink 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS—Scarlet 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW-—Yellow 
AFTERGLOW—Salmon, orange hue 
PRIDE OF HAARLEM—Rosy carmine 
REV. E. EWBANK—Lavender 


36 Bulbs for Only $2.00 


Order Now For Fall Planting 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Successor to John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
20 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, New York 
FREE: Send for your copy of our complete, 


illustrated. FALL CATALOG. Visit Our 
World’s Fair Exhibit at ‘‘Gardens on Parade’ 


Postpaid. 





Wildflowers and Ferns 
Fall folder now ready Copy sent on request 
See full page advertisement, third cover 
page, August FLOWER GROWER, giv- 
ing special fall planting offers. 

THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


George D. Aiken, Owner, Box 25, Putney, Vermont 








SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


colorfully illustrating new varieties of the famous 
BRISTOL KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

the new Harrington’s 

Northland Daisies, 

Chinese Lantern, 

of other 


Pink 
Hardy 
Mc- 
choice 


This book also contains 
Aster, Buddleia Dubonnet, 
Pink Delphinium, a glorified 
Gredy’s Sunset Rose and hundreds 
hardy garden items. 

BRISTOL NURSERIES INC. 


Dept. 38 Bristol, Conn. 











IRIS FROM “TOP OF THE WORLD” 
$3.33 September Super-Special 


Natoma Blue Triumph 
Gudrun Spokan Cherrio Meldoric War Eagle 
One each, labeled, prepaid, for $3.33. 
(Value $7.25.) True, healthy stock 


Long's Gardens, Box F19, Boulder, Colo. 


Black Douglas Dore 
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PROTECT 
youR ROSES 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing spray 
that gives complete plant 
Economical. Posi- 
-spot and 





rotection. 

al controls black 
mildew; kills insect pests. 
Stimulates luxuriant growth. 
For sale by garden supply 
stores. If unable to obtain, 
| write us. Free bulletin. 


The All-Purpose Spray 
209 Ogen Blidg., Phila, Pa. 





Rose Mfg. Co.. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Plan on visiting one of New England’s most 
popular gladiolus fields, 20 acres blooming until 
Sept. 20th, on U. S. Rte. 1, 6 mi. north of New- 
buryport, Mass. 
Write Dept. F for Fall List. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








DO YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 


Send for this feeder now with 
its wonderful Howes Bird At- 
tractor, a scientific wild bird 
lure, a bag of special seeds and 
complete directions on ‘“‘How 
To Attract Wild Birds.’’ Only 
one dollar east of the Missis- 
sippi. Elsewhere, $1.25. 

Circular D-24 with twenty-five 

photographs on request. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
774 Racheile Ave., Stamford, Ct. 














"WHY SEED LAWNS 
in the FALL ?” 






LAWN CARE is a 
FREE bulletin 
chock-full of timely, 
usable facts about seeding 
... feeding... weeding. Lovers of 
beautiful lawns find it indispen- 
sable. C. A. Rhodes of Standish, 
Mich., writes, “I have never read 
a more complete series on the care 
of lawns."’ Louis F. Gerber of East 
Orange, N.J., says, “LAWN CARE 
is the most interesting publication 
I have ever come across. It gives 


the amateur gardener just the ad- 
vice he needs." e LAWN CARE is 
FREE. Ask for it today. » » 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
Marysville, Ohio 
? 


109 Main Street 


SCOTTS SEED profes BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Mat7re ApNey Hartzoc, (S C.) 


“To me the meanest that 
grows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears.” 


flower 


— WORDSWORTH 


SEPTEMBER 1—It’s dry and one feels 
like “letting nature take its course” in 
the garden but we mustn’t lose interest 
and to water a plant is cheaper than to 
buy another. (We find that buckets with 
small holes in them put down by shrubs 
and water poured in, a handy way to 
water. ) 

The dwarf hardy Asters are so cov- 
ered with flowers they look like bou- 
quets ready to place in vases—Countess 
of Dudley, a lilae-pink with yellow eye, 
growing less than a foot high, is charm- 
ing; Blue Bird, a deep blue, and Lilae 


time, violet-blue, grow a little taller. 
These make interesting edgings for 


formal plantings. Mount Everest, a tall 
hardy Aster, makes four-foot pyramids 
of white with golden center flowers, and 
Harrington’s Pink has plumes, just as 
tall, of semi-double rose-pink flowers. 
Asters thrive even with little attention in 
good average soil. 

SEPTEMBER 11—Mexican Rose (Anti- 
gnon) vines are covering an arbor with 
sprays of pink flowers and green heart- 
shaped leaves (these vines, which die 
down in winter, are a Southern favorite.) 
-ampas Grasses—Cortaderia argentea 
with silvery plumes and Cortaderia Roi 
de Roses with plume-like spikes of deli- 
cate rose—are quite ornamental; these 
grasses are hardy and the clumps grow 
in size and beauty each year. 

SEPTEMBER 18—There is a breeze from 
the west but if we could just have rain! 
Tropical Waterlilies are sending up 
large blooms on tall stems; Mimosa trees 
are attractive with ferny foliage, and 
seed pods are hanging—later there will 
be seedlings springing up all over the 
garden to give away; seed pods of 
Stereulia trees have already burst; «nd 
Paulownia trees with Catalpa-like leaves 


have old brown seed pods which look like 


cotton bolls, new green seed pods, and 
buds for next spring bloom are already 
in the making. We ean see a tinge of 
red in the grove where there are Sour- 
woods and Black Gums, and Sumae 
berries are turning lavender. Leaves are 
dropping from deciduous trees. 

In the Rose garden Margaret MeGredy 
Roses are making a show, more of an 
apricot color than in the spring. Ami 
Quinard is a lighter red. Warrawee has 
bloomed and bloomed a shell-pink. The 
euttings of Golden Climber Rose (Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James), put out in the 
garden May 31st, look healthy. 


SEPTEMBER 21— We’re having dead 
twigs taken from Oak trees and some 


lower limbs sawed off to have sunlight 
for the lawn in early morning and late 
afternoon. The trees will put on growth 
at the top and fill in higher up, and the 
foliage will keep the grass from midday 
burning. In order to have grass under 


trees we do this a little every year or 
two and early enough so bulbs will not 
be trampled on (bulbs that were left 
in the ground will begin to come up as 
soon as rains begin). However, it is not 
always the shade that keeps grass from 
growing under trees for the tree roots 
use up fertility and the leaves keep off 
much rain that falls. 

There are fewer flowers blooming than 
usual at this time of year on account of 
continued dryness but red Spider Lilies 
(Lyecoris radiata) surprise us popping 
out of the ground. The narrow green 
leaves with a stripe through the center 
come later and need winter sun. They 
bloom best when thick so do not require 
dividing for years. These Lilies, from 
Japan and China, of old Southern gar- 
dens are sometimes called Guernsey Lilies 
or Nerine but the true Nerines, from 
South Africa, have broader flat leaves 
and lily-like flowers and are hard to 
grow in this part of the country. 

SEPTEMBER 24—The Carolina Cherry- 
Laurel hedges are being clipped again, 
a little wider at the bottom to let light 
reach the low foliage in order not to be 
“leggy.” If clipping is done in cool spells 
the tips do not burn. 

We’re having borders prepared for 
more Daffodils and Hyacinths—they need 
a well-drained loamy soil. We’ll leave the 
border above the ground level to allow 
for settling so it will be in good condi- 
tion to plant next morth. 

SEPTEMBER 28—It has been cloudy all 
day, so maybe rain will come to-night. | 
noticed aphis on Rose buds as I picked 
off a few yellowed and black-spot leaves. 
Late in the afternoon I am going to dust 
again with Massey dust and tobacco dust 
added; I don’t think there is danger of 
burning now as it is much cooler. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Can this be the “Sep- 
tember gale” for it did rain last night 
and is disagreeably damp, windy and 
chilly today! There are many small buds 
on Korean Chrysanthemums (need liq- 
uid manure now). 

Pears and late apples are falling as 
the winds blow; pickles, preserves, and 
apple sauce will be “in the making” 
tomorrow. I heard a man say today, 
that he had a watermelon crop this 
summer though the melons were small, 
even if there was no rain on them from 
the time the seed was planted. Another 
man spoke up—to make it more interest- 
ing—and told how he had sweetened his 
melons by boring holes through the 
stems of melons, when a good size, and 
pushing cord through the holes and put- 
ting both ends of cord in sweetened 
water. Believe it or not! 

SEPTEMBER 30—The all night gentle 
rain has refreshed vegetation and caused 
crimson berries on Dogwoods (Cornus 
florida) and orange-colored fruits of 
Pyraeantha ecoecinea lalandi to glisten. 
An unusually pretty sight is a neighbor’s 
field of Golden Lupine (Crotalaria) with 
its pale yellow, marked with reddish 
brown, racemes of lupine-like flowers. 
This is an annual that blooms from July 
till frost. It does best in full sun but 
will stand some shade and will thrive 
even in dry soil. Crotalaria spectabilis 


is taller growing than C. retusa. These 
enrich the land and make showy cut 


flowers. 
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INTERESTING HARDY 
BULBOUS MATERIAL 


Sanguinaria Canadensis flore-pleno (Double 
bloodroot). $1.00 each. — 
Eremurus. Strong flowering 
varieties, $1.00-$3.00 each. 
Iris reticulata, $1.25 doz., $9.00 per 100. 
Iris reticulata var Hercules, $2.00 doz. 
Iris reticulata var Cantab, $6.00 doz. 
Iris reticulata var Krelagi, $2.00 doz. 

Iris histrioides major, $2.50 doz. 


roots. 12 


Leucojum vernum, home grown, $1.25 
doz., $10.00 per 100. 

Ixiolirion Palassi, $1.25 doz., $10.00 per 
100. 

Narcissus for naturalizing, extra large, 50 
cents doz., $4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 
1,000. oe ; 

Narcissus for naturalizing, fine flowering 
bulbs, 40c. doz., $3.00 per 100, $25.00 


per 1,000. 
Liliums in 125 varieties. 
excellent varieties, $3.00. } 
Lilium seeds, home saved. Collection 12 
easily germinated vars, $2.00. 

Narcissus in 175 varieties, nearly all are 
ready now. ; : . 
Tulips in 175 varieties including 30 varieties 

suitable for the Rock Garden. 
Send for our Catalogue which contains 
many New, Rare and Interesting varieties. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist 
Weymouth - Massachusetts 


Collection of 12 























F RE E —wenr.p's FIvest 
GUIDE TO QUALITY BULBS 


Our 1939 Fall Bulb Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 32 pages, over 80 
illustrations in full color Valuable information about 
quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly grown in our own 
nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. For your free copy, write: 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


BABYLON, L. L, N. Y¥. 








MILLIKEN’S 
@ FALL BULES ® 


TRY SOME OF THESE LESS USUAL BULBS 
FOR A REAL GARDEN:-NG THRILL 


Dollar offers—pos*paid 
40 Ranunculus No. | 20 Scilla Campaulata 
40 Anemones No. | rose and blue 


50 Rainbow Freesias _ 25 Muscari blue and 
3 Ochroleuca tris — dif- white 


ferent colors 10 White catla lilies 
20 Dog Tooth Violets 5 Dwarf white callas 


25 Brodiaeas 

20 Butterfly Tulips 6 Yellow callas 

12 Zephyrantes white and 2 Dwarf pink callas 
2 Black callas 


rose 
ANY 3 ITEMS $2.75 
ANY 6 ITEMS $5.25 
Planting instructions with 


MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
CUCAMONGA - - CALIFORNIA 


orders 














A UNIQUE HOLLAND-BULB FOLDER 


(Tulips, Narcissi. Lilies, etc.) With valuable 
cultural directions, big savings in prices, 
other interesting data as found 
catalog. FREE tor the asking. 


Special prices on large quantity of bulbs 


FRED W. VAN OYEN 


Care, Rosebud Nurseries, R.R. No. 1 


Chicago Heights ILLINOIS 


and | 
in no 1 








DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s and other bulbs sent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 


Illustrated catalog will 
be sent on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
C/O P. van Deursen 
Sassenheim 


Holland 




















Al Says 


(Continued from page 432) 


Like most flower fanciers I derive not 
a little pleasure from trying to guess the 
parentage of certain flowers. For example, 
just what the parentage was of Hemero- 
callis Cissy Guiseppi, I can’t say, although 
I'd like to know. But, originated by Amos 
Perry of England, it was a new break in 
color. The rather small, dark-toned flowers 
show deep coppery rose-red, a narrow yel- 
low line on the petals and a reverse of red 
and green—most peculiar looking. Cissy 
was imported by Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of 
Massachusetts some years ago. I suspect 
that Perry used Cissy in his further hy- 
bridizing to develop the larger orange- 
scarlet Margaret Perry variety. But, I 
am pretty sure that some of the new seed- 
lings I saw blooming in Mrs. Nesmith’s 


garden last summer owe their striking 
colo~s to Cissy Guiseppi influence, 
* 
The name “Gartref” at the top 


of the letterhead of Fred M. Danks 
of Canterbury, in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, recalls to gardeners that to 
him we owe that fine strain, “Gar- 
tref,”’ of Papaver nudicaule. Mr. 
Danks works at hybridizing more 
as a hobby than as a business. He 
carries on an extensive corres pond- 


ence with hybridizers, plantsmen 
and gardeners of the United 
States. Although he is on _ the 


other side of this globe, he has an 
intimate knowledge of plant prog- 
ress and work here, , 


Mr. Danks wrote me recently that he is 
interested in the reversal of seasons to see 
where the Southern Hemisphere can help 
the Northern. You see, when it’s Novem- 
ber here and time to quit, gardeners “down 
under” are doing their spring planting and 
seed sowing. Danks finds that if seed 
gathered here is sent to him at once to 
sow and grow, a generation of time can 
sometimes be gained. Detphinium seed 
gathered in the United States can be sown 
by him and the next crop of seeds, the 
next generation in a hybridizing schedule, 
gathered within 6 months. Hemerocallis 
seedlings will be in bloom in Australia 
within 16 months from the time the seed 
is gathered in the United States, 


Tris folks have been taking to 
photography in a big way. Henry 
Sass, son of Jacob Sass of Ne- 
braska, has been capturing the 
color of the new seedlings of his 
father and uncte in Kodachrome 
film and with a Bantam Special 
camera. Ditto for Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiting of Mapleton, Iowa, who 
use a Retina. Down at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, Clint McDade, 
whose hobby is fall-blooming Iris, 
has gone in for movies in natural 
color. On the slightest provoca- 
tion, Clint will invite you into his 
big living-room and show you any 
number of reels of Iris in color, 


Al Amsel 























Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 
FALL OFFERS! 


CHOICE NAMED DARWIN 


TULIPS 


All No. 1 Bulbs 


12 for 50c 100 for $3.25 
postpaid 
Following Choice Varieties 
separately packed and labeled 
Afterglow 
Clara Butt 
Farncombe Sanders 
King Harold 
La Tulipe Noire 
La Candeur 
Pride of Haarlem 
Princess Elizabeth 
Rev. Ewbanks 
Venus 
Yellow Giant 
Zwanenberg 

a * s a e a 





# 





Mixture of best varieties of 
Darwin Tulips 
12 for 45c 100 for $3.00 


FREE! 
New FALL BULB 
Catalog 





Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Peonies, Hemerocallis, Iris, 
Lilies, Seeds, Etc. 

Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 


Greenwood, South Carolina 








IRIS — Dutch Iris 


Send today for big catalog. It 
finest iris at best prices. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. © Berkeley, Calif. 


lists the 








WORLD'S FAIR TULIP COLLECTION 
50 sir: $2 = 1000 aus, $35° 


Autumn Bulb Catalog listing all the better 
Spring bulbs, profusely illustrated. FREE 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc.'”,.2R5£" 24%: 








Chemical Gardening 


WITH OR + PLANT-CHEM SALTS 


WITHOUT * Grow BETTER BLOSSOMS 
SOIL + 
Salts for 12! Gal. 25c. 100 Gal. $1.00 400 Gai. $2.00 
At dealer or postpaid with full directiems. 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 


Dept. F-9 2229 MeGee Ave. Berkeley, Cailif. 











SANDERS' 


ENGLISH 


GUARANTEED EFFECTIVE to_ kill 
snails and garden slugs. Harmless to 
plants, animals, and humans when used 


as directed. If not obtainable through 
your dealer, order direct. 325 doses, 


$1.50; Trial carton, $0.25. 


Made in Eng.—Sole Distributor U.S.A. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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ATT 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 





25, 2 yr., 4-6 inch, COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE seedlings, 
$1.00; 15, 3 yr. 6-8 inch transplants $1.00; five, 4 yr. 8-12 
inch, same variety, $1.00. All postpaid. Plant in fall. 
List free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Blueberries 





FOR FALL PLANTING. New Giant varieties, guaranteed 
true to name. Should be in every garden, most delightful 
to grow. Demand is growing. but this year we are able 
to fill all orders. Our GROWER to CUSTOMER service 
assures you of larger, freshly dug burlapped plants at. no 
greater cost than is being asked for lower grade stock. 
Before buying, send for our free folder, Houston Orchards, 





Box K, Hanover, Mass. 
Bulbs 
DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc., 


shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 





catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. von Deursen, 
Sassenheim, - Holland. 

TULIP BULB REDUCTION SALE—100 mixed, all types, 
large, $3.00; seconds, $1.75. 10 each 10 varieties, labeled, 
assorted colors, $3.25; seconds $2.00. Prepaid East of 
Rockies. The Van Gardens, Kingston, New Jersey. 





TULIP BULBS—Cottage and Darwin while supply lasts 
—not prepaid—1000 flowering size $12.00 or large flower 
ing $16.00. Vito Conenno Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 
Washington. 


A GORGEOUS BULB GARDEN. Dollar Specials. 40 
Darwin Tulips. 40 Colored Freesias. 40 Orange Tritonias. 
100 Ranunculus or Anemones. 40 Dutch Iris. 25 Roman 





Hyacinths, 1 large Clivia. 12 Alstromerias. 12 King 
Alfred Daffodils. Each item $1.00. Three items, $2.75; 
Six, $5.40. All nine, $8.00. Postpaid. Items described 
in free Fall Bulb Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., 


La Verne, Calif. 











Cactus 
CACTI, Beautiful Cacti assorted named, blooming sizes, 
15—$1.00. Miniature cacti for dish gardens 15—$1.00. 
Dozen potted Mexican Miniature Bowls $1.00. Express 


Collect. List Free. EL PASO CACTUS & CURIO CO., 
3408 Bisbee St., EL PASO, TEXAS. 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, Costs 
Only 1 Cent a Day. 








The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 365 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., has a new accident policy for men and 
women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 a 
month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day—$3.65 
a year 

Postal pays claims promptly; more than 
one-quarter million people have bought 
Postal policies. This special policy for 
older people is proving especially attrac- 
tive. No medical examination—no agents 
will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the name, 
address and relationship of your beneficiary 
e will send a policy for 10 days’ 
FREE INSPECTION. No obligation. This 
offer limited, so write today. 
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Camellias 


TIE 


Iris 





ADD Sparkling beauty to your greenhouse this winter. 
Pot grown Camellias bring a wealth of pleasure and new 
thrills. Easy culture Illustrated Catalogue “FG’’ 10c 
prepaid. “LONGVIEW” CRICHTON, ALABAMA, 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS for naturalizing at $10.00 per bushel, and 
choice novelties. Also finest new hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 











DAF FODILS—Six- -variety garden mixture $7.00 "per bushel, 
Twenty-variety mixture $10.00 per bushel. Price list on 
request. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 

DAFFODILS—TIllustrated catalog describes 260 best and 
newest American and European varieties listed at moderate 














prices. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Maryland. 
DAFFODILS—Folder describing finest varieties, old_ and 
new; old fashioned single blue Hyacinths. Mary McD. 


Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Virginia. ‘ 





DAFFODILS—Large Flowering Bulbs—September only, 
per bushel express prepaid—King Alfred $17.50; Golden 
Spur $16.00; Victoria $12.50, Vito Conenno Bldb Farm, 
Snohomish, Washington. 





EMPEROR, best yellow trumpet for naturalizing, $17.50 


per 1000, $75.00 per 5000; Poeticus Recurvus, late, $12.50 
per 1000. Nice blooming size bulbs, inspected; 250 at 
1000 rate, Retail catalogue, illustrated in color, offering 


150 choice varieties, 
burg, Virginia. 


on request. Waltz Brothers, Williams- 





“HANDMADE MIXTURE’’—100 Daffodils—20 varieties— 
9 distinct types—covering 2 months’ bloom—includes, 
King Alfred, Primrose Phoenix, Buttercup, Sassenheim, 
Laurens Koster, etc. $3.25. Early Trumpet, Barri Con- 
spicuous, Early Poet’s Narcissus, late ‘‘Pheasant Eye’ 
and mixture 12 varieties earliest to latest $1.50, hundred; 


$15.00 thousand. Lycoris Squamigera 75c—Five $3.00. 
Everything blooming size. Prepaid. Howard Gardens, 
Republic, Missouri. 








Day Lilies 


HYBRID DAYLILIES: Patricia, Serenade, each $2.00; 
Hyperion, Mikado, Bardley, each 75c. Anna _ Betscher, 
Gypsy, J. R. Mann, Imperator, Mandarin, Ophir, Radiant, 
each 50c; Gold Dust, Gem, each 25c. Postage paid on 
orders of $2.00, Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 








MODERN HYBRID DAY LILIES. Write for price list or 
send $1.25 check for 6 different named Hybrids, labeled. 
Prompt shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter, Grower, Rt. 4, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 











Delphiniums 





DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS—Seed, from Gold Medal 


varieties ‘“‘Lady Eleanor,”’ “‘Blue Spire.’’ “Wild Wales,”’ 
ete. Selected, Hand Pollinated $2.00; Named Separate 
$1.00; Mixed 50c. Hibberson, 853 Byng St., Victoria, 


Canada, 








Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare, Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet 
$1.50 per dozen, Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 














Fertilizers 





“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES—it 
Season!’’ Little Bag Fertilizer, 100 bags $1, postpaid. Use 
1 bag per plant. For Houseplants—Garden—Greenhouse. 
Harry B. Moreland, Tuxedo, New York. 


knows not 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dablia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium- cyclamen 
mite; information free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00: 1 gal. $10. 00: 
cash with order. Write for circular describing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 

















Mertensia Virginica 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large ciusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this fall for bloom next spring. 
10 for $1.00 a 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[{Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 
Viola Pedata—([Bird’s Foot Violet] 


Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of wild flowers. Also our 
Hardy Perennial Catalog. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford 


Illinois 
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IRIS—24 for $1.00. A full season of bloom. Write for 
price list. A Village Garden, Warrensburg, Illinois. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, ‘all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 


ONE DOLLAR FALL BLOOMING SPECIAL: Autumn 
Haze, the finest fall bloomer, Autumn King, Autumn 
Queen, Dorcas Hutcheson, Sangreal and Lieut. Chavagnas. 
Linwood Iris Gardens, Wichita, Kansas. 














Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED: All fresh 1939 crop of 
‘‘Pure Ky” fancy seed, and Kentucky grown Blue Grass 
is the ideal, permanent grass for the lawn. Priced 5 Ibs. 
$1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.75; 25 Ibs. $6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.50; 100 Ibs. 
$22.00 f.0.b. Pure White Dutch Clover: 2 Ibs. $1.00; 
5 lbs. $2.35. Mix this at rate of 2 Ibs. clover to 10 Ibs. 
grass seed. Walnut Lawn Farm, Route 2, Lexington, Ky. 


Lilies 


15 BLOOMING SIZE BULBS of one variety, or mixed, 
$1.15 postpaid. Phillippinense Formosanum, Tenuifolium, 
Regal or Madonna. 10 Hemerocallis lily plants of 5 
different varieties, blooming at different times, for $1.15 
postpaid. 10 Japanese Iris, mixed colors, for $1.15, post- 
aid. With each $1.15 order, three Delphinium plants 
ree. Hills Nursery, P. O. Box 106, Bristol, Ind. 




















Oriental Poppies 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send for 
List. Super-Wunderkind $3.00, Wunderkind 75c; many 
others. A. E. CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Peonies 





FREE TO ALL PEONY LOVERS: The story of two of 
the world’s most beautiful peonies, which we imported in 
1916, over twenty years ago nese peonies came from 
August Dessert, Chenonceaux, France, and have grown 
more famous and increased in popularity and in price 
more than any other peonies in the world. Our catalogue 
will be included with the story. Peony Grower for over 
35 years. West Lincoln Highway Peony Farm, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
Berlin, Maryland. 





AUTEN PEONIES include many of the world’s finest 
varieties. No other originator offers such wide selection; 
doubles, Japs, singles, unfading new reds, early Hybrids, 
novelty colors. Prices substantially reduced for 1939 
Healthy roots, fresh dug. Send for list. Edward Auten 
Jr., Box W, Princeville, Illinois. 





SIX FINE PEONIES §2.00. Solange, Cherry Hill, 
Alexander Duff, President Taft, Mons. 
Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. 


Lady 
Jules Elie and 
Prepaid. Walton E. 





Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 
PEONIES—Choice varieties at new low prices. We allow 
liberal discount on all orders. Send for price list. 


EAGLE GARDENS, Eagle Grove, Lowa, 





RARE PEONIES.§ Argentine, Denise, E. Shaw, Ella 
Christiansen, Hazel Kinney, Mrs. Brand, Romaine we 3, 
Myrtle Gentry, Hansina Brand, $1.00 each; 
9— $7.00. No duplirates. HILIAREST 

Progress, Pa. 





ROSE : IES. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 








prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave.. Phila., 
Pa. 

Special Offers 
FINEST IRISES AND PEONIES at lowest prices 
Novelties and standard kinds. Request free 


catalogue. 
» A 


J. C. NICHOLLS, 114 Overlook Road, Ithaca, N. 





IMPORTED HARDY ENGLISH BORDER CARNATIONS 
—Choice named varieties. Large layers for October plant- 
ing. Write for list. R. H. Pratt, Carnation Grower, 
Renton, Wash. 





LEWISIA REDIVIVA 15 for $1.00; 


n x. : . ) Ranunculus glaber- 
rimus—Fritillaria pudica—Mertensia 


oblongifolia—20 for 





$1.00. Also other natives. Free Catalog. Chas. Thurman, 
Jr., W1110 Nebraska, Spokane, Wash. 

D’MOLE kills moles the natural way. Buy lawn and 
garden protection for a year for fifty-cents. Martin 


Schramm, Hastings, Mich. Postage collect. 





20 CLUMPS gorgeous colored 2 year old Phlox $1; 20 
Perennials, each different, tall or Rock Garden, $1 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 





R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA: Oriental 
Peonies, Japanese Iris, etc. 
at Saving Prices! List free, 
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Some Asiatic Delphiniums 


ot of delphiniums are apt to al- 
low the modern hybrids to blind them 
to the beauty of the thereby 
bing themselves of much splendid garden 
material and not a little pleasure in con- 
triving the best use it. I should 


species, rob- 


Ww avs to 


like to call attention to four Asiatic species 
selected from the intriguing catalogue of 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Shore Road, 


Green Farms. Connecticut. 
The Thibetan D. brunonianum is quite 
the most unusual Delphinium I have ever 


grown, with large hairy leaves and _ foot- 
high stems of pale blue, fragrant (musk- 
scented) flowers. The hairy leaves call for 


perfect drainage; otherwise it seems not 
difficult. The next is an Himalayan mani- 


festation of D. grandiflorum which has lost 


his spurs and taken on a_ particularly 
brilliant shade of heavenly blue. Easy. 
permanent and very useful in the garden 
and for cutting. blooming within 10 weeks 


from seed sowing. His name is D. cinerea. 
From Yunnan comes PD. likiangense, a 
little 6- to 8-inch beauty with rich violet- 
colored flowers. Not reliably hardy in 


northern Michigan but otherwise easily 


grown. D. tatsienense has long been a 
favorite of mine, not only because of its 
long-season production of normally deep 
blue flowers n 18-inch stems but also for 
the fun one can have with it in plant 
selection. If vou enjoy that sort of thing 


tatsienense will afford you much pleasure: 
if you interested 


are only in garden orna- 
ments, it will supply that need. Basy and 


well dr ained 
W. Woop 


indestructible in any sunny, 
spot. C. 


Doronicum Bunch of Gold 


\ HILE on the subject of fall seed 
‘Y sowing may I eall attention to an- 
subject, the Leopard’s Bane, which 
should be planted this fall’ All Doroni- 
cums, or Leopard’s Banes, are beautiful in 


other 


the garden and useful for cutting but D. 
pardalianches. because of its habit of 


hearing as many as five blossoms to the 
(hence the name, Bunch of Gold) in- 
stead of the normal one, Give 
it a soil in enjoy a 
really brilliant canary- 
yellow Daisies on 2-foot stems in late May 
and June, after D. caueasicum has ceased 
its efforts. Seeds of Bunch of Gold, as well 
as three other kinds, will be found in 
Trivett’s (Trivett’s Tested Seeds, 134-144 
Washington St.. New York City) extensive 
list. 


stem 
is doubly sO. 
half-shade to 
display of bright 


loamy 


Trollius Empire Day 


T is heartening to old-time lovers of the 
Globe-flower= to see the interest they are 
getting lately. If it is true, as 
servers say, that the present condition has 


some ob- 


been largely brought about by the intro- 
duction of good garden varieties, Empire 
Day. which is listed in the current cata- 
logue of Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., has and will play no small part 
in the process. Imagine, if you will, an 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


immense orange-yellow globe on 18-inch 
stems, with a decoration of orange-scarlet 
tassels at the center and you have some 


idea of the beauty that can be yours by 
giving a few plants of Empire Day a rich 
soil in partial shade and a little attention 


as to moisture during dry wecther, 
Columbines 
KNOW of no hardy plant that returns 
so much for so little as do Columbines, 
providing, of course, that one starts with 
a superior strain of seeds and never allows 
the seedlings to become stunted. As to the 
latter, a stunted Columbine plant, which 


usually gets that way because it is crowded 


too long in the seedbed, is a poor thing to 





Typical blooms of the Waller-Franklin 


strain of Columbine 


start will 
that of 
capable. 


because it 
results 
plant is 


with, 
spectacular 
grown 


never give the 
which a_ well 
Formerly, we 


thought we had to go to Europe to get 
the best strains of this American plant, 
but now we can sit down and order a few 


packets of the Waller-Franklin strain from 
Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont Ave., Berke- 
ley, California, that none better 
is available Planted late this 
fall, thinly, they will 
vegetate in and will be ready 
settled weather ar- 
overcrowded, 


knowing 
anywhere. 
the 
early 
for transplanting 
rives, before 


sowing seeds 
spring 
when 
they get 


Hollyhock Orange Prince 


atl or not, we must have Hollyhocks. 
Some new kinds are beautiful beyond 
words. That is true of Harris’ (Joseph 
Harris Co., Ine., Coldwater, N. Y.) new 


Orange Prince, a double. brilliant 


which comes true from seed. 


orange 
As many gar- 


deners know, rust seldom attacks young 
plants, which suggests an escape from the 
situation by treating Hollyhocks as _bien- 
nials, growing a new lot of plants each 


year. Plant the seeds this month so they 
will make enough growth to insure a bril- 


liant performance next year. 


















CORAL LILIES 


(L. tenuifolium) 
Again we offer Flower Grower readers spe- 
‘ial prices on this earliest, showiest, har- 
diest lily. Flaming coral red color, waxen 
texture, richly scented, blooms May, June. 
Our superior strain grows 3 to 5 feet tall! 


26 large bulbs... .$1.69 16 jumbo $1.69 
Prepaid 


Or tell us ‘‘ship express collect and add 

half again as many bulbs FREE” 

A whole garden of lilies to bloom from 
May to September! Six hardiest species to 
give your garden radiant beauty all sum- 
mer; they’re as easy to grow as zinnias. 

26 L. tenuifolium, i2 L. umbeliatum, {2 L. regale, 

12 L. Willmottiae, 26 L. tigrinum, {2 L. Henryi 
100 large bulbs for 5 months of color and fragrance, a 
$16.50 value tor only $10.25 (transportation collect). Cul- 
tural directions included, 


Other values from our Fall catalog, Prepaid: 

100 Muscari armeniacum, deep cobalt blue........... $1.70 
25 Parrot tulips ‘‘Fantasy’’, top-size bulbs. 
10 Giant Shasta daisies, 


Sbaewene 1 
large trspitd plants........ | 
3 New double pink pyrethrum ‘“‘Lillie Morgan’’..... | 
6 named peonies (2 red, 2 pink, 2 white)......... 2.00 
7 Iris ochroleuca, tall exotic white spuria.. wae Oe 
7 Amur daylily, 1. 


earliest orange, May......... 


RICHARDS’ GARDENS 


P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colorado 











FOR FLOWERS NEXT WINTER 


Start your house plants now 

It's easy with KAK SALVE! 

Money back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid 
Or send for free booklet. 


Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 


Special Introductory Offer 
‘ for those who have not tried our 
+4) \e reasonably priced quality bulbs, 
i; 
van tu ergens 


direct from the Hol- balbe 


land nursery of one 
of the largest growers displaying tulips recently 
at the World’s Fair. 


Order NOW for Fall Delivery 





























Collection A—250 Darwin Tulips—$10 
del, 25 of each: Bartigon (geranium- 
red); Bleu Aimable (heliotrope); Bnne 
de la Tonnaye (rose-pink margin); 
Clara’ Butt (rose-pink) Farncombe 
Sanders (cardinal-red); La Tuline 
Noire (the Black Tulip): Pride of 
Haarlem (cerise-scarlet); Rev. Ewbank 
(mauve); Valentine (violet); Zwanen- 
burg (pure white) 


E. J. Krug, Agt., 118 Broad St., N.Y.C. 








WHEELER CROFT HAND POLLINATED 
DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Fresh seed from the best crop we have ever 
had. Snowflake, Burgundy, Royal Purple, 
Claret, Cornflower Blue; Venetian Nights, 
very dark blue. 


Trial pkts., $1.00 


Catalogue on request 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portiand, Ore. 








Gladiolus— 


Are you interested in glads? If not you 
should be. Try to visit some gladiolus | 
gardens this summer and see the beau. | 
tiful colors and forms that are infin- |} 
itely superior to the older varieties. | 
grow about forty acres and will be glad 
to have you visit my fields during 
August and September. I grow hun- 
dreds of varieties including about al! | 
of the newest and finest. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 

Burlington, Vermont 


Box 45 














FLOWER GROWER 


REPELS DOGS, pCATS & ANTS 








® DOGS—CATS—ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There 
are many uses for FUME-OGEN in 
the control and elimination of 
household and garden pests and soil 
insects. Packed in a handy shaker 
can—price, 50c. If unable to obtain 
from your dealer, write us. 

ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
401 Ogen Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
If it's an OGEN product 
—it must be good 

















PEONIES 


High Rated 3 to 5 eyes, postpaid 
- £0 each * 3 for $2.50 


J. YLOR, large deep rose pink 
iSPECTEUR LAVERGNE, new frilled red 

ES OLESON, large shaggy red 

AN, fluted fluffy rose pink 

ON, gorgeous deep salmon 

R, dark silky crimson 

E, Jap. monstrous rose pink 

, Jap. large white 

DESSERT, Sgle. mammoth rose 


27th year—send for peony list 


LAWRENCE NURSERY, Elmhurst, Illinois 
eee, 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


tO +2000 
Sof 


crictomice 
23>£=255™ 


>¥z: 


00 so 600 ¢ 








Growers of fine gladioli 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
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exquisitely waved and 

gaily blotched. Special, postpaid: 
and white, mixed. i ft. tall. For eds; 
white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- Ken) 
ers, 6 in. plants. Pkt. 16c; 1/8 oz. 60c. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 125 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
BLUEBERRIES 


crinkled. Choicest col- 
ors, mixed. Many are 
365c Pkt. for 10c; 1/16 oz. for $1 
Forget-Me-Nots ipetie Blue, pink, B . 
borders, etc. Pkt. 100; 1/4 oz. 30c. - 
English Daisies(Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 
@ Special, all 3 above pkts. 25c postpaid 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free—Tulips, Daffodils, ete. 
- 
PLANT THIS FALL! 
The New Giant Cultivated 
LOVELY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
Bearing Large, Luscious Fruit 


We offer only approved varieties, devel- 
oped by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and State Experiment Stations. 
Three different varieties are supplied in 
every order to assure pollenization. Very 
hardy; will stand 30° below zero. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Thrifty Plants of bearing 
age, about 18 in. high. 
3 for $5.00 
6 for $9.00 12 for $17.00 
Transportation Prepaid 
Fall planting assures 
maximum growth next 

season, Order today. 


FREE Catalog lists 

specialties. 

ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box P Tarrytown, N. Y 


other 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Two Good Mulleins 


ITH the fall planting season close at 

hand, I should like this month to call 
attention to a few out-of-ordinary hardy 
plants for your consideration. And the 
two new Mulleins, Verbascum Cotswold 
Gem and V. Cotswold Queen, which Way- 
side Gardens, 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, 
Ohio, are featuring in their current cata- 
logue, may well head the list. That does 
not imply, of course, that they top the list 
of recent introductions, but rather that 
their ease of culture in poor soil in sunny, 
well-drained situations, which fits them so 
well for the trying climate of Eastern 


iis RI ia et 


Cotswald Queen is left, 


right 


Verbascum 
Cotswald Gem 


United States, and their splendid colors 
(amber with a purple center in the first 
and deep rose in the other) entitle them 
to a forward place in any list of unexact- 
ing plants, 


A Non-Spreading Catmint 


ERHAPS Nepeta musini is the best of 

the Catmint species for the gardener who 
has time to divide the clumps every second 
year, but a relative, N. nervosa, with large, 
bright blue flowers on 8-inch stems, seems 
to have been especially made for the bal- 
ance of us with neither the time nor the 
inclination for such work. During the years 
that I have had the latter it has never 
spread, except by seeding, and it always 
satisfies by its long flowering period in any 
dry, sunny situation. It will be found in 
the catalogue of Lamb Nurseries, Room 
261A, E. 101 Sharpe Ave., Spokane, Wash- 
ington, 


The Sweet Olive 


OR something delightfully different in 

winter-flowering house plants, try the 
Sweet Olive, Osmanthus fragrans or Olea 
fragrans, as the nurserymen call it. Al- 
though it was formerly almost 
every greenhouse and _ in window 


seen in 
many 


gardens, it seems quite unknown to mod. 
erns, sO one is quite justified in calling 
it different. And it is delightful not only 
because of its pleasing fragrance but als 
for its long blooming period, which, with a 
little manipulation, can be made to cover 
the entire winter, and for its ease of 
culture. If you get one of the 4-inch pot 
plants from Dreer (Henry A. Dreer, 1306 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia) it will 
likely be ready for a shift to a larger 
size. Do not over-pot, though, for it will 
bloom best if slightly pot-bound. Perhaps 
a 5-in. size will be ample for the first 
winter, after which it may be moved into 
the next size and eventually into an 8-inch. 
Use a lumpy compost for the later pottings, 
always being sure that the pots are well 
drained. Handled in that manner in a 
temperature not over 50 degrees, the gar- 
dener should be rewarded with clusters of 
small, intensely fragrant, white flowers all 
winter, 


Moles and Bulbs 


T makes little difference to the gardener 

whether the rodents which 
follow their runways are the destroying 
agents in bulb plantings, especially Tulips; 
the fact remains that we who garden in 
a mole-infested country have our work 
eut out for us when we try to grow Tulips 
in the open. Hope springs eternal, however, 
and I shall try again with the aid of two 
products which came to my attention in 
the June FLowerR Grower. The first is the 
rodent-tight container made by the Rodent- 
Tite Bulb Protector Co., P. O. Box 814, 
Greenwich, Conn., in which the bulbs are 
to be planted. To make doubly sure, I shall 
get a supply of Force’s Mole Killer Pellets 
from the Carojon Chemical Co., 28 West 
Main St., Fremont, Michigan. 


moles or 


A Tiny Cat’s-ear 


AVE you a shady spot that looks ragged 

during most of the summer? If so try 
the tiny Cat’s-ear, Antennaria subviscosa, 
which James Mitchell of Mitchell Nurse- 
ries, Barre, Vt., found on the Gaspe Penin- 
sula some time ago. I have not grown the 
plant, but he says it makes a silvered mat 
not over half an inch high and does well in 
shade. All of which sounds so good it 
has me all agog. By the way you will find 
more out-of-ordinary plants in Mitchell’s 
catalogue than almost any other American 
list, this Cat’s-ear being just one of hun- 
dreds, 


Fume-Ogen 


THINK I have used all the products of 

the Rose Mfg. Co., 401 Ogen Bldg... 
Philadelphia, so when they announced that 
Fume-Ogen would keep dogs and cats away 
from places they are not wanted, I felt 
sure that here, at least, was something to 
protect my small Experience 
has shown that confidence in the product 
and its maker was not misplaced. 


C. W. Woop 


evergreens. 





